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AT  FIRST  Sam  Wesley  seemed 
as  pleased  as  a  kid  with  a 
new  toy.  It  was  understandable. 
It  isn't  every  day  in  the  week  that 
you  inherit  a  fortune  from  a  sec- 
ond   cousin    who    lives    in    Van- 


couver. 

And,  as  they  say,  it  couldn't 
have  happened  to  a  nicer  fellow. 
Of  course,  the  seedy-looking 
shack-like  cottage  he  lived  in  was 
considered  something  of  an  eye- 
sore by  some,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,    he    was    always    cheerful, 
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harold  heifer 


even  chipper  you  might  say,  and 
he  had  a  friendly  smile  and  a  pat 
on  the  back  for  everyone.  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  anyone 
who  didn't  like  Sam  Wesley,  the 
town  handyman. 

Naturally,  there  was  a  swarm 
of  real  estate  men  who  came  out 
to  see  him  as  soon  as  the  word  got 
out  about  his  sensational  good  for- 
tune. But  Sam,  very  politely,  of 
course,  shook  his  head  and  said, 
"No,  this  old  place  has  been  my 
home  all  these  years  and  I  just 
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wouldn't  feel  right  living  some- 
where else,  so  I  reckon  I'll  just 
stay  put  here."  When  it  became 
clear  that  Sam  meant  exactly  that, 
the  property  improvement  people 
promptly  hove  into  view. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the 
place  being  in  a  definite  state  of 
decline  and  then  some,  and  Sam, 
sighing  a  bit  as  he  eyed  the  saggy- 
looking,  moth-eaten  small  frame 
building  and  the  dilapidated 
grounds  around  it,  said  for  them 
to  go  ahead  and  fix  it  up. 

Well,  it  was  quite  an  under- 
taking. Everything  from  new  land- 
scaping to  new  supporting  beams 
were  involved.  The  biggest  single 
doing,  though,  was  the  roof.  It 
truly  had  been  pretty  much  gone. 
"Good  gosh,  Sam,"  one  of  the  con- 
tractors exclaimed,  "why,  you 
were  practically  living  in  the 
open!  It  must  have  flooded  the 
inside  of  this  place  when  it 
rained!" 

Sam  shrugged  a  bit  sheepishly 
and  said,  "Well,  it  doesn't  rain 
much  around  here,  you  know.  And 
once  in  a  while,  when  I'd  go  to 


"How    in   the   world    do   you    keep   the 
water     out     of     your      living      room?" 
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bed,  and  I'd  look  up  and  see  the 
sky  was  on  the  threatening  side, 
I'd  go  down  in  the  basement  to 
sleep." 

In  two  weeks,  though,  Sam  had 
one  of  the  brightest,  coziest  little 
homes  in  town.  It  was  really  a 
treat  to  see.  People  would  come 
and  gasp  at  it  as  though  they 
could  hardly   believe   their   eyes. 

And  at  first  Sam  got  quite  a 
big  kick  out  of  all  this.  Or  at 
least  he  seemed  to,  although  there 
were  some  who  said  afterwards 
that  from  the  beginning  they  de- 
tected a  kind  of  letdown  in  Sam's 
natural  chipperness  and  high  good 
humor.  Anyhow,  it  became  quite 
evident  in  the  passing  weeks  that 
something  was  bothering  Sam.  He 
just  didn't  seem  to  have  his  old 
zip.  So  one  day  some  people 
stopped  Sam  and  asked  him  if 
anything  was  the  matter,  and  he 
got  thoughtful  and  then  said,  no, 
not  really,  he  guessed.  "The  only 
thing  is,"  he  said,  "here  I  am,  in- 
herited a  big  fortune  and  all  that, 
and  still  I  don't  feel  very  rich — 
like  I  ought  to." 

"Well,  maybe  being  as  poor  as 
you  were  for  so  many  years," 
somebody  suggested,  "it  is  just 
naturally  kind  of  hard  to  adjust 
yourself  to  being  super  rich." 

Sam  said  that  sounded  like  a 
good  reason,  and  he  quit  worry- 
ing. But  still  he  didn't  seem  quite 
able  to  feel  very  rich.  So  another 
said  maybe  he  ought  to  get  him  a 
real  high-class  outfit,  a  tweed  suit 
imported  from  England  that  cost 
at  least  $150,  genuine  Scotch 
grain  shoes,  and  a  twenty-dollar 
hat  and  all  that.  All  of  which  Sam 
did  very  faithfully  and  earnestly. 
But  he  still  wound  up  not  being 
able  to  feel  rich. 


"Maybe  it  just  takes  time,"  the 
Mayor  stated.  "I  wouldn't  mind 
the  waiting  part  so  much,"  spoke 
up  Sam,  sort  of  moodily,  "if  it 
weren't  for  the  fact  that  I  don't 
feel  as  good  off  as  I  used  to." 

The  Ladies  Club  said  maybe  he 
ought  to  get  new,  fancy  furniture, 
in  his  home  from  top  to  bottom. 
This  he  did.  Then  the  garageman 
suggested  that  he  get  an  eight- 
passenger  station  wagon.  Which 
he  did.  Somebody  thought  that  it 
might  help  to  get  a  TV  set  in 
every  room.  This  he  did,  also, 
even  to  having  a  small  ten-inch 
screen  in  the  bathroom. 


idea  at  once.  "Sam,"  they  said, 
"you  buy  that  place,  and  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  not  to 
feel  rich." 

Hardly  anybody  thought  he 
really  would  though.  For  one 
thing,  it  was  bound  to  cost  a 
pretty  penny.  Furthermore,  Sam 
really  didn't  need  a  place  any- 
where as  big  as  that.  And,  besides, 
everyone  knew  how  attached  to 
his  old  cottage  Sam  always  had 
been.  But,  though  it  came  as  quite 
a  piece  of  astonishment,  Sam 
went  ahead  and  bought  the  Tripp 
mansion. 

For    a   week   or    so    it   seemed 


"Here  I  am,  inherited  a  big  fortune  and  all  that,  and 
still   I  don't  feel  very  rich— like   I  ought  to,"  said  Sam. 


But  somehow  or  other  Sam 
couldn't  seem  to  snap  out  of  the 
dumps  into  which  he'd  bogged 
down.  You  couldn't  say  he  didn't 
keep  trying  though.  At  somebody  - 
or-other's  suggestion  he  did  such 
things  as  get  real  high-class,  origi- 
nal paintings  to  hang  on  his  wall, 
build  a  three-car  garage  with 
electronic  doors,  and  acquire  a 
very  trim,  bright-looking  house- 
boat for  river  cruising. 

But  nothing  seemed  to  work. 
When  he  got  himself  a  butler-valet 
and  he  still  couldn't  feel  as  chip- 
per well-off  as  he  used  to,  people 
began  to  give  up  on  him,  figuring 
he  was  just  naturally  a  queer  duck. 

And  then  the  Herman  Tripps 
decided  to  move  to  Florida.  They 
always  had  been  sort  of  what  you 
might  call  the  No.  1  family  of  the 
town,  and  the  Tripp  bowling 
green  was  the  showplace  of  the 
community. 

Everybody   seemed   to   get  the 


that  Sam  was  rather  well  pleased 
with  the  mansion  and  himself.  But 
not  too  many  days  passed  before 
it  became  quite  clear  that  Sam 
was  still  far  from  satisfied.  Some- 
thing still  seemed  to  be  missing 
for  him.  If  anything,  Sam  ap- 
peared to  get  moodier  and  moodi- 
er, and  people  just  about  gave  him 
up  as  a  lost  cause.  In  fact,  there 
was  even  some  alarm  felt  for  him. 

One  twilight,  Joe  Lom- 
bard, the  bread  salesman,  was 
driving  his  bread  wagon  back  to 
the  bakery  when  he  thought  he 
saw  somebody  clambering  up  on 
the  roof  of  Sam  Wesley's  mansion, 
and  this  somebody  seemed  to  be 
none  other  than  Sam.  Of  course, 
Joe  said,  he  could  be  mistaken; 
the  whole  thing  might  have  been 
a  mirage  or  something,  what  with 
there  being  a  setting  sun  around 
and  some  haziness  and  all,  but 
that's  the  way  it  seemed  to  him. 

People  began  to  glance  at  Sam 
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'There's  no  more  wonderful  feeling 
in  the  world  than  to  look  up  from  your 
bed  at  night  and  see  a  lot  of  Cod's 
stars.  .  .  ." 


with  a  considerable  amount  of 
awe,  as  if,  well,  he  might  not  quite 
belong  with  the  normal  flow  of 
the  human  tide.  But  these  glances 
began  to  reveal  something  else: 
Sam  was  becoming  more  and 
more  his  old  chipper  self  again. 
In  fact,  pretty  soon  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  just  about  as  happy- 
go-lucky  and  cheerful  as  he  used 
to  be. 

The  change  was  so  marked  that 
Steve  Dodak,  the  newspaper  re- 
porter, came  by  to  interview  Sam, 
and  Sam  admitted  finally  that  he 
felt  quite  good  about  things.  Steve 
asked  him  if  he  could  attribute 
this  to  anything  in  particular.  Sam 
just  smiled  and  said,  "It  was  mov- 
ing up  to  the  attic." 

This  seemed  to  intrigue  Steve 
no  end,  and  he  asked  if  he  could 
go  up  and  have  a  look  at  the  attic. 
Sam  said  sure  thing,  and  a  min- 
ute later  they  were  up  there.  Steve 
stared  and  stared.  Now,  in  most 
respects,  it  was  almost  like  any 
other  attic.  Where  it  was  some- 
what different,  though,  was  in  the 
gaping  hole  in  the  ceiling.  It  was 
this  that  Steve  kept  staring  at,  and 
also  Sam's  bed,  which  was  direct- 
ly under  the  hole. 

"Hadn't  you  better  have  it 
fixed?"  Steve  finally  spoke  up. 

Sam  grinned,  "What  for?  Con- 
sidering how  many  times  I 
climbed  up  on  the  roof  to  tear  off 
those  planks!" 

"But.  .  .  ."  gasped  Steve  Dodak, 
"in  the  name  of  heaven  .  .  .  why?" 

"Because  it  finally  hit  me,"  said 
Sam  with  the  touch  of  something 
like  a  smile,  "that  there's  no  richer 
and  more  wonderful  feeling  in  all 
the  world  than  to  look  up  from 
your  bed  at  night  and  see  a  lot  of 
God's  stars  twinkling  at  you." 


The  Story  of 
The  Deelaration 


Bennie  Bengtson^ 


For  over  a  century  and  three 
quarters  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence has  stood  like  a  mag- 
nificent signpost  guiding  the  des- 
tiny of  this  nation.  Whenever  we 
are  tempted  to  compromise  the 
freedoms  it  won  for  us,  there  it 
is,  pointing  the  way  free  men 
ought  to  go  with  ringing  and 
majestic  phrase.  We  should  hum- 
bly thank  God  for  it  and  for  the 
wise,  far-seeing  men  who  gave  it 
to  us. 

The  first  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  written 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  was 
a  young  man  of  twenty-three.  In 
June  of  1776  the  Continental  Con- 
gress designated  a  committee  of 
five  to  carry  out  the  task  of  writing 
the  paper  which  would  declare 
the  Colonies  free  and  independ- 
ent. Each  member  was  elected  by 
ballot,  Jefferson  being  the  first  one 
chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
other  four  were  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Jeffer- 
son was  chosen  by  the  committee 
to  write  the  document. 


He  was  known  to  have  strong 
views  and  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  matter.  Besides  that,  his 
ability  to  express  himself  with 
clarity  and  force  could  not  be 
doubted.  His  pamphlet,  A  Sum- 
mary View  Of  The  Rights  Of 
America,  was  an  example  of  what 
his  mind  and  pen  could  do.  And 
so  he  sat  down  at  a  table  in  a 
house  in  Philadelphia  and  wrote 
the  words  which  178  years  later 
still  stand  as  a  beacon  for  freedom 
in  the  world. 

"When,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  de- 
cent respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation." 

When  he  had  completed  it  he 
read  it  aloud  to  Franklin  and  the 
others  on  the  committee.  A  few 
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minor  changes  were  made  and 
then  the  paper  was  submitted  to 
Congress.  On  July  2nd  it  was 
taken  up  for  consideration.  There 
— strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us 
now— it  was  regarded  most  criti- 
cally. Jefferson  himself  tells  us  the 
reason  why:  "The  pusillanimous 
idea  that  we  had  friends  in  Eng- 
land worth  keeping  terms  with 
still  haunted  the  minds  of  many. 
For  this  reason,  those  passages 
which  conveyed  censure  on  the 
people  of  England  were  struck 
out  lest  they  give  offense.  .  .  . 

"The  clause  reprobating  and  en- 
slaving the  inhabitants  of  Africa 
was  struck  out  in  complaisance  to 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who 
had  never  attempted  to  restrain 
the  importation  of  slaves,  and 
who,  on  the  contrary,  still  wished 
to  continue  it.  Our  northern  breth- 
ren also,  I  believe,  felt  a  little 
tender  under  these  censures;  for 
though  their  people  had  very  few 
slaves  themselves,  yet  they  had 
been  pretty  considerable  carriers 
of  them  to  others.  The  debates, 
having  taken  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
days  of  July,  were,  on  the  evening 
of  the  last  day,  closed;  the  Dec- 
laration was  reported  on  by  the 
committee,  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  and  signed  by  every  mem- 
ber present,  except  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. 

In  writing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Jefferson  expressed 
not  alone  his  own  feelings  and 
convictions,  but  those  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  as  well.  When  on  July 
8  the  Declaration  was  read  to  a 
large  gathering  of  citizens  by 
Colonel  John  Nixon,  standing  on 
a  platform  in  front  of  the  State 
House  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  re- 
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ceived  with  cheers  and  applause. 
Bells  were  rung,  bonfires  lit,  and 
other  demonstrations  indicated 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple were  of  one  mind  on  the  ques- 
tion of  independence. 

For  many  years  the  original 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  remained  in 
the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  1924,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Declaration  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
were  both  placed  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  President  Coolidge, 
many  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, and  other  dignitaries 
were  present  at  the  installation. 
For  twenty-eight  years  these  two 
famous  papers  reposed  in  a  cabi- 
net between  two  marble  pillars, 
protected  from  insects,  injurious 
light,  or  anything  that  might  dam- 
age them,  yet  where  any  Ameri- 
can could  look  at  them  when  visit- 
ing the  Library  of  Congress. 

Late  in  1952,  however,  they 
were  moved  to  the  National  Ar- 
chives Building  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Here,  in  case  of  sudden  air 
attack,  they  can  be  lowered  into 
a  specially  prepared  bomb-proof 
vault  in  about  one  minute's  time. 
This  vault  is  so  strongly  con- 
structed that  it  will  withstand 
atomic  bombs,  even  the  new  hy- 
drogen bomb.  These  precautions 
were  taken  because  of  the  great 
value  of  our  country's  two  irre- 
placeable historic  relics.  President 
Truman  and  other  high  govern- 
ment officials  were  present  at  the 
transferring. 

Some  years  ago  a  search  was 
made  to  establish  definitely  the 
place  where  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  written.  Then 


it  was  discovered  that  no  less  than 
four  houses  were  being  pointed 
out  to  Philadelphia  visitors  as  the 
site  where  this  historic  document 
was  penned.  One  of  these  was  the 
Indian  Queen  Inn,  on  Fourth 
Street  near  Market.  Another  was  a 
brick  house  on  Seventh  Street. 
The  third  and  fourth  locations 
were  different  parts  of  a  large 
brick  storehouse  at  700-702  Mark- 
et Street. 

Fortunately  the  idea  of  making 
sure  just  where  the  paper  sym- 
bolic of  America's  freedom  was 
written  had  occurred  to  a  Phila- 
delphian  named  James  Mease  in 
1825,  the  year  before  Jefferson 
died.  A  letter  of  inquiry  by  Mease 
brought  the  following  reply  from 
the  old  statesman. 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  circumstances 
concerning  which  your  letter  of 
the  8th  makes  inquiry.  They  prove, 
even  in  their  minuteness,  the  sa- 
cred attachments  of  our  fellow 
citizens  to  the  event  of  which  the 
paper  of  July  4,  1776,  was  but  the 
Declaration,  the  genuine  effusion 
of  the  soul  of  our  country  at  that 
time.  Small  things  may,  perhaps, 
like  the  relics  of  saints,  help  to 
nourish  the  devotion  to  this  holy 
bond  of  our  union  and  keep  it 
longer  alive  and  warm  in  our 
affections.  This  effect  may  give 
importance  to  circumstances,  how- 
ever small.  At  the  time  of  writing 
that  instrument  I  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Gratz,  a  new  brick 
house,  three  stories  high,  of  which 
I  rented  the  second  floor,  consist- 
ing of  a  parlor  and  a  bedroom 
ready  furnished.  In  that  parlor  I 
wrote  habitually,  and  in  it  I  wrote 
this    paper   particularly. 

"So    far    I    state    from    written 


proof  in  my  possession.  The  pro- 
prietor, Gratz,  was  a  young  man, 
son  of  a  German  and  then  newly 
married.  I  think  he  was  a  brick- 
layer and  that  his  house  was  on 
the  south  side  of  Market  Street, 
probably  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Streets,  and  if  not  the  only 
house  on  that  part  of  the  street,  I 
am  sure  there  were  few  others 
near  it.  I  have  some  idea  it  was  a 
corner  house,  but  no  other  recol- 
lections throwing  any  light  on  the 
question  are  worth  communica- 
tion." 

With  that  much  information  to 
work  on,  the  exact  location  was 
found  without  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty. The  house  stood  on  the 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Market 
Streets,  and  had  been  built  in 
1775,  the  year  before  Jefferson 
rented  the  second-floor  apartment. 
It  was  only  two  blocks  away  from 
the  State  House.  This  was  one 
reason  no  doubt  why  Jefferson 
took  it,  as  on  some  days  he  had  to 
go  back  and  fourth  several  times. 
The  owner's  name  was  Jacob 
Graff,  Jr.,  instead  of  Gratz,  as  Jef- 
(Continiied  on  page  28) 
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Margaret  M.  Jackson 


Can  Yield  Profits 


IF  THE  SIGHT  of  a  crossword 
I  puzzle  makes  your  fingers  itch 
for  a  pencil,  have  you  ever  tried 
constructing  one?  It's  just  as  much 
fun  to  make  them  up  as  it  is  to 
solve  them.  What's  more,  you  can 
be  paid  for  doing  it. 

Too  hard?  Not  after  you  get  the 
knack  of  it.  In  fact,  the  constructor 
has  one  big  advantage.  If  a  word 
doesn't  fit,  you  can  throw  it  out 
and  try  another.  You're  doing  the 
choosing. 

Editors  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers pay  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  for 
each  puzzle  they  buy.  Special 
types,  such  as  topical  or  jumbo 
size,  bring  more. 

That's  not  a  fortune,  but  it 
makes  a  nice  extra  income.  It  will 
cost  you  almost  nothing  to  try  it. 
You'll  need  a  pencil  and  a  few 
sheets  of  paper  to  start,  an  enve- 
lope and  a  stamp  when  you're 
ready  to  tackle  an  editor. 


Each  editor  has  his  own  re- ! 
quirements.  If  you  study  a  few  is- 
sues of  your  favorite  puzzle  mag- 
azine, you'll  see  that  it  uses  only 
certain  sizes  of  puzzles,  and  wants 
them  "easy,"  "medium"  or  "hard. 
Some  like  lengthy  definitions, 
some  want  terse,  one-word  defi- 
nitions. You  can  learn  those  things 
by  studying  through  the  magazine 
carefully. 

All  editors,  however,  want  their 
puzzles  to  conform  to  accepted 
standards    of    good    construction. 

Diagrams 

1.  Your  diagram  must  be  sym- 
metrical. That  is,  the  black  squares 
must  form  a  balanced  pattern. 

2.  The    black    squares    should; 
form  not  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  diagram. 

3.  Your  diagram  must  have  no 
unkeyed  letters  (letters  which  are 


Puzzle  construction  is  a  hobby  with  housewife  Margaret 
Jackson.  She's  sold  more  than  sixty  puzzles  to  puzzle 
magazines.  "It's  more  fun  to  construct  them  than  to  solve 
them,"  she  says. 


used  only  in  a  "down"  word  or  a 
"cross"  word.) 

4.  Your  diagram  should  contain 
few  two-letter  words.  It's  best  to 
avoid  them  if  you  can. 

Go  back  to  your  puzzle  maga- 
zine and  study  the  diagrams  until 
you  see  how7  the  patterns  of  black 
squares  are  formed.  Draw  a  dia- 
gram containing  the  number  of 
squares  you  plan  to  use;  then  "X" 
lightly  for  the  black  squares.  Try 
to  make  your  pattern  just  a  little 
different  from  the  ones  used  in  the 
magazine. 

When  you're  satisfied  with  your 
pattern,  take  your  pencil  and 
blacken  the  squares  you've  marked 
"X."  Now  you're  ready  to  con- 
struct your  puzzle. 

Choosing  Words 

1.  Most  beginners  make  their 
puzzles  so  difficult  that  nobody 
can  solve  them.  Don't  strain  to 
find  foreign,  obsolete,  or  highly 
technical  words.  Editors  don't 
want  them. 

2.  Use  only  words  that  can  be 
found  in  a  standard  English  dic- 
tionary. 

3.  Try  to  choose  words  that 
have  life  to  them,  words  that  are 
used  in  daily  conversation,  words 
that  create  a  vivid  picture.  Use 
words  that  are  pleasant,  amusing, 
stimulating,  vigorous.  Avoid  words 
with  unpleasant  meanings. 

4.  Watch  out  for  words  that 
are  almost  impossible  to  define. 
Your  definition  shouldn't  repeat 
the  word  you're  defining. 

5.  Once  is  enough.  Don't  use 
the  same  word,  or  any  variation 
of  it,  twice  in  one  puzzle. 

6.  Some  words  are  worn  out. 
Editors    are    tired    of    three-toed 


sloths,  and  so  are  the  folks  who 
buy  the  magazines. 

7.  Don't  put  one  or  two  difficult 
words  in  a  puzzle  that's  otherwise 
easy  to  solve.  Try  to  choose  all 
the  words  on  about  the  same  level 
of  difficulty. 

8.  Some  editors  like  abbrevia- 
tions, if  they're  commonly  known 
to  the  public,  such  as  "TV A"  for 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Others  won't  use  abbreviations 
at  all.   Check  your  magazine. 

9.  Some  editors  want  you  to 
use  well-known  names  of  people 
and  places,  names  the  average  per- 
son can  recognize.  Others  don't 
want  them.  Again,  check  your 
magazine. 

Got  it  all  put  together?  You 
haven't  finished  yet.  Your  puzzle 
won't  sell  unless  you  do  a  good 
job    on    the    definitions. 

Definitions 

1.  Follow  a  standard  dictionary. 
Don't  ever  guess  at  the  meaning 
of  any  word.  You  can  get  some 
surprises  about  shades  of  mean- 
ing when  you  look  them  up. 

HIT        THE.        MILK       BOTTLES 


2.  In  many  cases  the  dictionary 
gives  you  a  wide  choice  of  mean- 
ings. Choose  a  meaning  that's 
light  and  amusing  if  you  can, 
but  be  sure  it  really  describes  the 
word  you've  used. 

3.  Most  editors  want  short, 
snappy  definitions.  Sometimes, 
though,  they  want  long  ones. 
Once  again,  study  your  magazine. 

The  final  step  is  to  prepare  your 
puzzle  for  submission  to  the 
editor. 

Final  Form 

1.  Follow  the  form  given  in 
the  charts  shown  here.  Use  a  type- 
writer if  you  possibly  can.  If  you 
must  use  pen  and  ink,  print  care- 
fully. A  puzzle  isn't  worth  any- 
thing to  an  editor  if  he  can't  read 
every  word,  every  letter,  and 
every  figure  in  it. 

2.  Check  it  over  carefully.  Bet- 
ter go  over  it  two  or  three  times 


to  be  sure  you  haven't  made   a 
single  mistake. 

3.  Write  only  on  one  side  of 
a  sheet  of  paper.  Use  one  sheet 
for  your  diagram,  a  separate  sheet 
for  definitions. 

4.  Always  enclose  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  when  you 
submit  a  puzzle  to  an  editor.  If 
you're  smart,  you'll  keep  a  carbon 
copy,  too.  Editors  do  their  best, 
but  manuscripts  get  lost  once  in 
a  while. 

Try  the  editor  of  the  magazine 
you've  been  studying.  You'll  find 
the  address  and  usually  the  name 
of  the  editor  on  the  title  page  of 
the  magazine.  Even  if  he  doesn't 
buy  it,  if  you're  near  the  mark, 
he  may  tell  you  what's  wrong  so 
that  you  can  make  a  better  puzzle 
next  time. 

Don't  give  up  if  you  don't  sell 
the  first  puzzle  you  make  up.  It's 
fun,  anyway,  isn't  it? 

Lots  of  luck  to  you! 


FOR  INSTANCE  .  .  . 
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Across 


SOLUTION 


1.  In  addition   (also). 

2.  To  make  pungent  (season). 


Down 

1.  Appends   (adds). 

2.  To  jump  (leap). 


Walt's    BIG    One 


Kenneth  Juline  Torgerson 


M 


OOSE    LAKE 

is  a  fisherman's 
heaven  with  the 
scenery  thrown  in 
for  good  measure. 
The  shore  curves 
in  and  out  with 
sandy  beaches 
stretching  up  to 
the  tall  overhang- 
ing birch  and  willow.  The  water 
is  deep  and  clear. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  on 
the  lake  as  we  dropped  anchor 
near  our  favorite  spot.  The  sun 
was  just  setting  and  long  shadows 
crept  out  into  the  silver  of  the 
lake.  There  was  another  boat  right 
near  by  with  two  fellows  sitting  in 
it.  We  could  see  the  cars  curve  in 
and  out  along  the  shore  about  two 
hundred  yards  away.  What  an 
evening  to  hook  a  nice  fighter. 
Hubert  baited  up  with  a  shiner. 

As  I  was  getting  my  tackle 
ready,  I  could  see  the  fellows  in 
the  other  boat  munching  sand- 
wiches and  drinking  coffee.  Now 
while  you're  eating,  if  you  want 
to  lose  your  tackle,  the  rule  is 
always  to  just  set  it  up  in  the 
boat — this  thev  had  done. 


By      this      time, 
Hubert  was  reeling 
in  a  medium-sized 
m  >  )  walleye  and  in  the 

J /  '.  movement   of   net- 

jj^^L*  tnl§  him,  I  almost 
^T  *— ^^  missed  the  action 
in  the  other  boat. 
I  saw  the  pole  in 
their  boat  flip  up 
into  the  air,  fly  over  the  edge,  and 
plunge  into  the  lake. 

One  of  the  fellows — I'll  call 
him  Isaac — let  out  a  yell,  tipped 
his  coffee,  dropped  his  sandwich, 
and  leaned  far  out,  but  the  pole, 
reel,  and  line  were  gone.  The 
men  sat  motionless  for  a  moment, 
then  we  could  hear  them  bickering 
back  and  forth.  Finally,  after  feel- 
ing of  the  water  several  times, 
Isaac  pulled  off  his  jacket,  then 
put  it  on  again.  They  decided  to 
quit  and  go  in,  which  was  not 
too  sporting.  The  guy  in  the  front 
of  the  boat — we'll  call  him  Walt 
— tossed  his  paper  cup  in  the 
lake,  reeled  in  his  line,  and  with 
much  disgust  barked,  "Start  'er 
up,  Isaac.  Let's  head  in." 

Well,  when  Isaac  started  up 
the  motor,  he  gave  her  lots  of  gas 


"Walt's  Big  One'9  is  a  true  fish  story  {well,  mostly)  that 
took  place  on  Lake  Le  Homme  Dieu  in  Minnesota. 
Author  Torgerson  is  a  science  teacher  who  "grew  up 
with  a  fishpole  in  my  hand." 
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to  clean  out  the  carburetor,  and 
to  boil  up  some  high  waves  in 
the  area.  Isaac  gunned  her  real 
good  again  until  our  boat  rocked 
up  and  down,  up  and  down.  After 
some  time  of  this,  Walt  could  see 
they  weren't  making  an  inch  of 
headway,  except  to  keep  dipping 
the  front  end  under  water. 

Walt,  who  was  standing  up 
and  pointing  down,  finally  made 
Isaac  understand  what  was  wrong; 
so  Isaac  shut  off  the  engine.  They 
both  just  sat  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes lookin'  at  each  other,  then 
Isaac  hollers,  real  disgusted, 
"Well,  pull  'er  up,  let's  go." 

Walt  reached  over,  got  a  good 
hold  of  the  rope  and  pulled.  The 
anchor  was  well  set  in  the  lake 
mud  and  weeds,  but  he  finally 
started  getting  it  in  hand  over 
hand. 

As  the  waves  and  confusion  had 
ended  our  fishing,  we  just  sat  and 
watched.  All  of  a  sudden,  we 
heard  Walt,  "There's  a  line  on 
here,  Isaac." 

Then  we  could  see  him  tie  the 


RiDe>EWi4Y 


anchor  rope  to  the  boat  and  start 
to  pull  in  the  fishing  line.  After 
some  time  of  this  he  yelled  again. 
This  time,  up  comes  a  pole  and 
reel,  and  guess  whose?  Yes,  sir, 
it's  our  friend's,  all  intact. 

While  reeling  in  the  loose  line, 
Walt  got  to  the  point  where  it 
was  tangled  in  the  anchor  rope, 
so  he  laid  his  pole  down  in  the 
boat.  As  he  reached  down  to  grab 
the  fish  line  which  was  tight  in 
the  rope,  he  really  bellowed, 
"Isaac,  Isaac,  there's  one  on  this 
line  and  he's — he's — !" 

His  words  were  broken  by  an 
upsurge  of  water  between  the 
boats,  and  a  huge  northern  shook 
his  big  gleaming  body  and  crashed 
back  into  the  lake.  Walt  was 
hysterical  now,  "He's  on  the 
anchor  rope,  he's  tangled  in  the 
anchor  rope!" 

Isaac  was  standing  up,  too.  He 
yelled  back,  "Pull  up  the  rope 
a  little  more!  Then  get  a  hold 
of  the  line." 

So  good  old  Walt,  standing  up 
in  the  front  of  the  boat,  pulls  up 
some  more  on  the  anchor  rope. 

Just  about  that  moment,  twenty 
pounds  of  fighting  fury  had 
started  straight  away  from  the 
boat,  but  the  short  line  tangled 
on  the  anchor  rope  turned  him 
up.  Twenty  pounds  of  slippery, 
threshing,  shimmering  northern 
splashed  up  and  in,  straight 
against  Walt. 

It  must  have  been  the  innate 
sense  of  our  primitive  forbears; 
for  Walt  grabbed  that  fish  around 
the  middle  with  both  arms  and 
hung  on  tight.  The  huge  fish 
lashed  and  sprayed  the  google- 
eyed  Isaac  with  water. 

Poor  Walt,  his  determination 
to  hold  on  upset  his  equilibrium, 


and  over  he  went — splash.  Soon 
we  saw,  not  a  floundering  man 
with  arms  churning  the  water, 
but  Walt  treading  water  like  mad 
with  his  feet  only  and  holding 
on  to  that  pike  like  one  obsessed. 
Well  Isaac  didn't  know  exactly 
what  to  do,  so  he  got  Walt  by  the 
hair  and  tried  to  lift  him  in,  but 
couldn't.  Finally  he  yelled,  "Let 
the  blasted  fish  go,  Walt." 

Walt,  we  could  see,  wouldn't 
let  the  fish  go,  nor  would  he  let 
Isaac  lift  the  fish  into  the  boat. 
There  they  were,  Isaac  holding 
Walt  by  the  hair  and  Walt  face 
to  face  with  the  head  of  the  big 
pike.  If  you've  ever  tried  to  hold 
a  live  fish  in  water,  you  probably 
understand  why  we  thought  that 
big  northern  must  have  had 
handles  on  him. 

In  all  the  commotion  no  one 
had  noticed  that,  with  their  anchor 
pulled  up,  their  boat  had  drifted 
in  toward  shore.  Walt,  much  to 
his  surprise  and  ours,  found  him- 
self touching  bottom.  He  yelled 
at  Isaac  to  let  him  go  and  started 
in  toward  shore. 


Now,  as  I  said  before,  we  were 
fairly  close  to  the  highway  and 
the  evening  traffic  was  quite 
heavy.  As  Walt  plodded  toward 
the  shore,  several  passing  cars 
noticed  the  sodden  man  carrying 
the  huge  fish  pressed  against  his 
middle.  First  one  car  stopped, 
then  several,  then  a  crowd  began 
to  gather.  We  rowed  our  boat 
over  closer.  So  did  Isaac. 

We  could  hear  the  exclamations 
coming  from  the  road  on  the  size 
of  the  fish  and  as  we  drew  nearer, 
Walt  plodded  up  out  of  the  water. 
It  was  a  momentous  occasion. 
Finally,  the  inevitable  question 
came,  "How  did  you  get  him?" 

"Why,"  Walt  began,  "I — er — er 
I  just — do  you  know — ." 

After  pausing  a  few  seconds, 
the  true  fisherman  showed  out  in 
Walt,  "Why,  do  you  know,  he  was 
just  swimming  by  the  boat,  and 
I  made  a  dive,  and  a  grab,  and 
I  had  him,  by  golly,"  whipped  out 
Walt. 

Walt  turned  around  smiling, 
looked  first  at  Isaac,  then  at  us, 
and  winked. 


'ptefc  'pCLCfo 


Fish  in  ice-covered  Twin  Lakes,  Michigan,  sometimes  get  a  bit 
hard-up  for  oxygen  and  jump  into  the  arms  of  fishermen  who 
cut  holes  in  the  ice. 

0       0       0 

Almost  one  out  of  every  four  fish  caught  in  the  sea  is  a  herring. 

0       0       0 

The  thread-finned  fish  of  the  Amazon  leaps  out  of  the  water  to 
lay  its  eggs  on  plants. 

ooo 
The  swordfish  is  regarded  as  the  fastest  swimmer  among  fish. 

0       0       0 

The  electric  eel  can  emit  a  current  of  750  volts. 
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The  Flag  Is  Passing  By! 


Elizabeth  Sack 


"Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,   a  ruffle  of 

drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 
Hats  off! 
The  flag  is  passing  by!" 

Yes,  the  flag  is  passing  by.  And 
when  we  see  it,  do  we  merely 
see  the  beautiful  and  symbolic 
blending  of  the  red,  the  white, 
and  the  blue?  Or  do  we  hear 
the  echoes  from  that  long  line  of 
Americans,  from  the  earliest  Pil- 
grim down  to  the  latest  Korean 
veteran,  who  helped  to  make  our 
flag. 

Oh,  but  I  hear  you  say,  Betsy 
Ross  made  the  first  American  flag. 
That,  my  friend,  is  another  of  our 
traditions  that  is  open  to  doubt. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there 
was  no  Betsy  Ross,  or  that  she 
did  not  make  flags.  Betsy  Ross 
was  a  very  real  person  of  great 
charm.  She  was  a  seamstress  and 
was  perhaps  the  first  professional 
flag-maker,  but  there  is  little  evi- 
dence to  support  the  tradition  that 
she  designed  and  made  the  first 
American  flag. 

But,  you  ask,  if  Betsy  Ross 
didn't   make   the   first   flag,   who 


did?  The  flag,  like  our  country, 
is  the  result  of  change.  Many 
people  and  factors  were  responsi- 
ble for  its  growth. 

In  the  beginning  the  colonies 
no  doubt  used  the  flag  of  the 
mother  country — England.  But  as 
early  as  1737  the  New  England 
colonies  had  a  flag  of  their  own, 
a  blue  shield  with  a  red  cross 
quartering  a  white  union.  In  the 
first  quartering  was  a  globe,  rep- 
resenting the  new  world.  This 
was  the  first  use  of  red,  white, 
and  blue  as  a  colonial  union  flag. 
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Elizabeth  Sack  is  a  high-school  commercial  teacher  who 
has  a  great  interest  in  history.  She  works  as  a  stenog- 
rapher in  summer,  visiting  historic  places  she's  never 
before  seen. 


About  1747  there  was  some  dis- 
turbance among  the  colonies  due 
to  England's  trouble  with  Spain 
and  France.  Benjamin  Franklin's 
article,  "Plain  Truth,"  awoke  the 
colonies  to  the  need  for  military 
preparedness,  and  troops  were  or- 
ganized. Women  provided  ban- 
ners, the  devices  and  mottoes  of 
which  were  supplied  by  Franklin. 

In  Boston  the  "Sons  of  Liberty" 
created  the  famous  Pine  Tree 
flag.  This  flag  inspired  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  The  same  pine  tree 
was  used  on  coins  in  Massachu- 
setts at  that  time. 

The  rattlesnake  was  popular 
among  the  Colonists  and  was 
found  on  many  of  the  flags  at  the 
time.  It  is  said  that  its  use  grew 
out  of  a  humorous  suggestion 
made  by  a  writer  in  Franklin's 
paper  that  in  return  for  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  the  Colonists  by 
England,  a  cargo  of  rattlesnakes 
should  be  sent  to  England  and 
turned  loose  in  the  parks.  The 
South  had  a  flag  of  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  blue  and  red, 
with  a  serpent  and  the  words 
above  it,  "Don't  tread  on  me." 

A  number  of  flags  contained  the 
symbolic  thirteen  stripes  before 
the  creation  of  the  first  Continen- 
tal flag.  When  Washington  was 
escorted  to  Philadelphia  to  take 
command  of  the  troops,  the  guard 
of  honor  accompanying  him  was 
the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse 
which  carried  a  flag  upon  which 
were  blazoned  thirteen  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white,  with  a 
red  cross  on  a  white  union.  The 
flag  was  often  seen  in  American 
ports. 

The  "star"  idea  was  also  older 
than  the  Continental  flag.  Cortez 


had  a  flag  with  stars  in  a  circle, 
and  before  the  Revolution  Rhode 
Island  had  a  blue  flag  with  white 
stars.  The  symbolism  of  stars,  or 
the  constellation,  indicated  that 
stars  travel  by  laws  of  concord 
with  a  common  destiny  for  all. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1775,  the 
Continental  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  from  Pennsylvania,  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  from  Virginia, 
and  Thomas  Lynch  from  North 
Carolina  to  confer  with  Washing- 
ton about  a  flag.  The  Colonists  still 
held  hopes  of  reconciliation  with 
England,  so  it  was  decided  to 
adopt  a  flag  which  would  contain 
symbolisms  of  loyalty  to  the 
mother  country  and  also  an  ele- 
ment to  typify  the  union  of  the 
Colonies.  The  flag  which  was 
adopted  contained  the  combined 
crosses  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Andrew  on  a  blue  field,  and 
thirteen  red  and  white  stripes, 
representing  the  thirteen  colonies. 
This  was  known  as  the  Grand 
Union  Flag  and  was  the  national 
emblem  until  1777  when  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  made  the  "Stars 
and  Stripes"  the  standard  of  the 
United  States. 

When  the  colonies  became  more 
independence-minded  and  had  a 
few  military  triumphs  to  bolster 
their  morale,  they  decided  that 
the  symbolism  of  the  crosses  of 
St.  George  and  Saint  Andrew, 
strictly  British  emblems,  was  out 
of  place  on  our  flag. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  1776, 
the  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  were  prompted  to  see 
that  a  national  seal  was  adopted 
at  once.  It  was  not  until  the  next 
year,  June  14,  1777,  that  the  entry 
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on  the  record  pages  states,  "Re- 
solved that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white,  that  the  union 
be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
field,  representing  a  new  constel- 
lation." The  creative  resolution 
did  not  specify  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stars,  and  the  execu- 
tive department  decided  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  circle. 

An  interesting  sidelight  tells  us 
that  on  the  same  record  page 
where  appears  the  above  resolu- 
tion appears  the  appointment  of 
John  Paul  Jones  as  captain  in  the 
American  Navy.  Jones  always  said 
that  he  and  the  flag  were  twins. 
Thus  it  was  most  appropriate  that, 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence, 
Jones  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
over  his  ship,  the  Ranger,  the  first 
time  the  American  flag  ever 
floated  over  a  man-of-war. 

On  the  addition  to  the  union 
of  the  first  two  states,  Vermont 
and  Kentucky,  Congress  ordered 
a  stripe  and  star  added  to  the  flag 
for  each  state.  When  six  more 
states  were  admitted,  it  became 
apparent  that  this  could  not  go 
on  as  the  flag  would  grow  to  un- 


wieldy proportions,  so  on  April 
4,  1818,  Congress  ordered,  "that 
from  and  after  the  fourth  day  of 
July  next,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  thirteen  horizontal 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  union  have  twenty  stars, 
white  in  a  blue  field."  There  must 
have  been  some  members  in  Con- 
gress that  year  with  their  eyes 
toward  the  future,  for  shortly 
thereafter  Section  2  was  added 
which  provided,  "that  on  the  ad- 
mission of  every  new  state  into  the 
Union,  one  star  be  added  to  the 
union  of  the  flag;  and  that  such 
addition  shall  take  effect  on  the 
fourth  of  July  next  succeeding 
such  admission." 

For  over  forty  years  there  has 
been  no  change  in  our  flag.  Will 
1954  see  one  or  more  new  stars 
added  to  the  Union?  We  do  not 
need  to  worry  about  it,  for  the 
flag-makers  will  see  to  it  that  we 
have  the  same  well-balanced  flag 
we've  always  had. 

So  hats  off  to  Betsy  Ross!  What 
does  it  matter  if  she  didn't  make 
the  first  flag?  She  lives  today  as  a 
symbol  to  you  and  me  and  all  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  helped 
make  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 


Patriot 
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When  Chalky  Wright  was  featherweight  champion,  he  was  in 
a  Los  Angeles  gym  one  day,  preparing  for  a  fight  with  challenger 
Ritchie  Lemos. 

Wright's  manager  sauntered  up  to  the  champ  with  a  bit  of 
news.  "Chalky,"  said  he,  "they  tell  me  Dennis  Morgan  will  be  at 
the  fight.  He's  gonna  sing  the  national  anthem." 

Chalky  beamed.  "Good.  If  Lemos  knocks  me  down,  tell  Morgan 
to  start  singing.  I  always  jump  to  my  feet  when  I  hear  'The 
Star  Spangled  Banner.'  " 

— told  by  Harold  Winerip 


DANGER 
ISLAND 

Wilmon  Menard 


I  took  passage  a  short  time  ago 
on  a  copra  trading  schooner  at 
the  island  of  Hivaoa  in  the  Mar- 
quesas group.  Our  destination  was 
Papeete,  Tahiti.  Two  days  later, 
shortly  after  midnight,  a  South 
Pacific  tempest  ripped  across  our 
course,  and  the  schooner  caught 
the  full  force  of  its  fury.  So  un- 
expected was  its  assault  that  the 
native  helmsman,  dozing  at  the 
wheel,  had  no  chance  to  control 
the  rudder.  With  a  loud  report 
like  cannon  fire  the  mainsail 
parted,  the  jibs  flew  screaming 
across  the  black,  turbulent  sea. 
The  Tahitian,  straining  at  the 
spokes,  shouted  above  the  scream- 
ing of  the  squall:  "She  doesn't 
steer!"  The  rudder  had  broken 
loose! 

The  crippled  schooner  was 
tossed  about  in  the  vortex  of  the 
near-hurricane  for  more  than  five 
hours,  each  successive  wave 
threatening  to  capsize  the  craft 
as  it  crashed  over  the  deck,  break- 
ing loose  lashed  cargo  and  splin- 


tering galley  and  cabin  super- 
structures. We  huddled  below, 
clinging  like  monkeys  to  anything 
solid,  and  I  think  all  of  us,  Chris- 
tian and  pagan,  in  our  own  way 
prayed  for  the  straining,  groaning 
sailor  to  hold  in  one  piece. 

The  strong  winds  fell  away  to 
a  brisk  breeze  at  noon;  the  seas 
abated;  and  we  were  floating  off 
the  reefs  of  a  small  enchanting 
atoll,  one  of  the  many  that  com- 
prise the  Tuamotu  group,  north- 
east of  Tahiti,  known  as  the  "Dan- 
gerous Isles."  Captain  Tiro,  the 
Tahitian  skipper,  stared  long  at 
the  low-lying  islet  floating  like  a 
green  garland  in  a  summer  sea. 
"That  we  should  have  to  seek 
the  safety  of  this  lagoon  to  repair 
the  schooner!"  he  gasped  in 
Tahitian.  His  face  had  paled,  and 
in  his  eyes  was  an  expression  of 
deep  unrest. 

I  had  previously  consulted  pilot 
books  and  charts  as  we  ap- 
proached the  atoll,  and  had  found 
the  isle  was  not  listed  or  marked. 


//  you'd  like  to  join  the  Danger  Island  hermit  in  his  South 
Seas  paradise,  don't  bother  writing  author  Wilmon  Menard. 
66 You  see''  says  Menard,  "I  respect  his  wish  for  privacy." 
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"What  is  this  motu  (atoll)?"  I 
asked. 

"It  has  no  name  now/'  he  said 
in  an  unsteady  voice.  "It  is  just 
a  lost,  forgotten  island  that  the 
evil  gods  of  Polynesia  broke  apart 
from  the  main  Tuamotu  group. 
For  many  years  no  white  men  or 
any  of  my  people  have  come  here. 
It  is  very  bad.  We  call  this  motu 
'Pifao.'  A  bad  place.  We  stay 
away." 

Startled,  I  stared  at  him.  "The 
word  Pifao  means  'accursed/ "  I 
said. 

"And  that  is  the  proper  name 
for  this  coral  island/'  Captain 
Tiro  replied. 

The  native  sailors  had  lined 
the  side  of  the  schooner  and  were 
gazing  with  great  anxiety  at  the 
atoll,  often  turning  to  Tiro,  as 
if  demanding  an  explanation  for 
the  dread  visitation.  Their  fright 
was  intense  and  genuine. 

As  if  guessing  my  thoughts, 
Captain  Tiro  said  bitterly:  "Once 
this  was  a  pretty  island."  He 
pointed.  "Over  there  was  a  large 
village,  along  that  beach  facing 
the  lagoon."  He  breathed  deeply 
with  emotion.  "The  natives  were 
happy  and  unspoiled.  They  did 
not  make  copra  or  dive  for  shell 
and  pearls.  They  just  lived  a 
gentle,  beautiful  life."  He  looked 
piercingly  into  the  sea.  "Now, 
when  I  tell  you  the  rest  of  this 
story,  don't  think  that  I  have  been 
reading  too  many  South  Sea  yarns 
in  which  the  bad  man  is  always 
the  brutal  white  trader.  Here  at 
Pifao  Atoll  it  really  happened. 

"Before  the  first  World  War, 
a  white  trader  came  to  this  island, 
and  he  showed  the  chief  a  docu- 
ment that  gave  him  a  twenty-five 
year  lease  to  work  the  area  for 
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pearls  and  copra.  He  brought  in 
native  divers  from  Hikueru  Atoll 
and  bad  vahines  from  Tahiti.  He 
ruled  like  a  tyrant.  Within  ten 
years  most  of  the  original  islanders 
were  diseased  and  dying. 

"Finally,  the  chief  gathered  up 
the  remaining  natives  that  were 
left  and  set  sail  for  another  atoll. 
The  night  before  they  left,  this 
white  brute  disappeared.  I  think 
the  chief  had  some  of  his  bolder 
men  ambush  him  and  kill  him, 
disposing  of  his  body  by  throwing 
it  off  the  reefs  into  shark-infested 
waters.  Then  the  chief  placed  a 
terrible  curse  upon  the  island. 
Never  again  would  it  be  a  happy 
place.  They  sailed  off,  but  they 
never  reached  their  destination. 
A  storm  overtook  them  at  sea  and 
all  were  drowned.  At  last  Pifao 
Atoll  was  deserted,  and  only  the 
sea  birds  were  making  their  nests 
in  the  rotting  palm  huts.  Bad  luck 
has  come  to  everyone  who  has 
come  ashore  here.  That  is  why 
it  is  now  a  tabu  island." 

"And  we'll  have  to  go  ashore 
here?" 

Tiro  nodded  heavily.  He  didn't 
like  the  idea  one  bit. 

We  were  quite  unprepared  for 
what  we  were  to  discover  when 
we  stepped  from  the  schooner's 
dinghy  to  the  palm-shaded  coral 
strand  and  walked  across  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  atoll.  A  small 
coconut  hut  was  nestled  beneath 
the  palms,  and  sitting  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  with  his  back  against 
a  coconut  bole,  was  a  slender, 
bronzed  white  man,  with  sparse 
white  hair  and  very  blue  eyes! 

The  native  sailors  leaped  back 
into  the  palm  grove;  Captain  Tiro 
staggered  backward,  as  if  struck 
by  an  invisible  hand.  He  cried  out 


in  a  choked  voice:  "Tupaupan — 
aita — maita'd"  (Ghost  of  the  bad 
one!) 

The  strange  apparition  heard 
us,  jumped  to  his  feet  with  panic. 
He  stared  incredulously  at  us,  as 
if  we  were  invaders  from  another 
planet.  Then  slowly  his  startled 
expression  dissolved  into  a  wide, 
friendly  smile,  and  he  stepped  for- 
ward eagerly  with  outstretched 
hand. 

"Welcome  to  paradise,"  he  said 
in  the  voice  of  a  man  who  has  not 
spoken  to  another  in  many  years. 
"My  name  is  Joseph  Sawyer.  You 
are  the  first  humans  I  have  seen 
or  spoken  to  for  almost  seven 
years,  since  that  day  I  sailed  my 
ketch  out  of  Taiohae  Bay  in  the 
Marquesas  Islands." 

I  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 
His  name  I  remembered,  and  also 
the  name  of  his  ketch-rigged 
sailer.  This  was,  indeed,  Joseph 
Sawyer,  erstwhile  bookkeeper, 
who  had  sailed  his  craft,  The 
Quest,  out  of  Mazatlan,  Mexico, 
June  10,  1941,  his  proclaimed  des- 
tination: "One  of  the  paradise 
islands  in  the  far  South  Pacific." 
He  had  reached  Nukuhiva  in  the 
Marquesas  group,  but  had  failed 
to  arrive  in  Papeete,  Tahiti,  his 
second  port  of  call.  This  was 
veritably  a  man  from  the  grave! 

"Your  ketch  was  found  smashed 
to  splinters  on  the  reefs  of  Te  Uri 
Atoll,"  I  said.  "It  was  thought  that 
you  had  drowned!" 

His  eyes  saddened.  "She  was 
a  fine  craft.  I  have  wondered  these 
long  years  what  had  happened  to 
her." 

Tiro,  a  true  seaman,  felt  kinship 
for  this  man.  "You  had  courage 
to  take  your  boat  out  alone.  How 
you  lost  your  yacht  and  came  to 


this  atoll  must  be  a  great  parapore 
( story ) ." 

Awed,  we  sat  down  in  a  circle 
about  this  lost  man,  and  Joseph 
Sawyer  told  his  amazing  story: 

"It  happened  just  before  noon 
at  18°  47'  S,  142°  45'  W.,"  he 
began.  "I  had  lashed  the  tiller, 
so  the  craft  could  swing  about 
in  a  small  circle,  and  I  dove 
overboard  for  a  swim.  Ten  min- 
utes later,  when  I  gave  a  look 
at  the  ketch,  I  saw  that  she  was 
moving — not  around  me,  but  away 
from  me — a  fine  business!" 

All  of  us  gave  a  low  gasp. 

"Yes,"  continued  Joseph  Sawyer, 
"somehow  in  the  constant  motion 
of  the  slow  swells,  the  lashing  loop 
had  slipped  the  tiller.  I  tried  to 
overtake  the  ketch,  but  it  was  im- 
possible. At  first  I  thought  it  was 
a  horrible  nightmare,  and  that  I 
would  open  my  eyes  and  see  the 
ketch  still  sailing  around  me,  with 
its  trailing  rope  that  I  always 
grabbed  to  pull  myself  aboard. 
But  it  was  all  too  ghastly  true.  I 
saw  the  craft  disappear  over  the 
horizon  in  the  strong  trade  wind. 
Now  you  tell  me  she  was  wrecked 
on  reefs  at  Te  Uri  Island." 

Joseph  Sawyer  tried  to  conserve 
his  strength  by  floating  upon  the 
sunlighted,  empty  South  Pacific. 
Occasionally  he  would  float  up- 
right. As  the  hours  passed,  his 
face,  hair,  and  body  became  en- 
crusted with  the  sun-dried  salt 
of  the  sea.  The  sun's  rays,  filter- 
ing through  the  tropical  velo, 
made  the  heat  more  intense,  and 
his  brain  felt  as  if  it  were  being 
slowly  melted  away.  His  legs 
pulled  out  to  incredible  resilience, 
seemingly  suspended  fathoms  be- 
low, swinging  pendulously.  Every 
second     seemed     to     pull     them 
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Sawyer     smiled,     "You     are     the     first 
humans  E  have  seen  for  seven  years  .  .  ." 


deeper,  causing  excruciating  pain 
in  his  joints.  He  glanced  at  his 
hands.  The  fingers  were  white 
and  wrinkled  at  the  tips,  and  salt- 
water blisters  were  beginning  to 
erupt  between  them. 

The  spell  of  the  sea  had  gripped 
him.  Every  time  he  opened  his 
burning  eyes  the  immensity  of 
the  seascape  became  more  impres- 
sive and  mystic.  All  about  him  was 
the  great  mobile  circle  of  the 
sea,  seemingly  spinning  on  its 
marine  axis  just  around  him.  The 
vast  dome  of  the  sky,  under  the 
evening  winds,  became  radiantly 
azure  at  its  zenith  and  murkily 
blue  where  sky  and  sea  met.  He 
wasn't  particularly  upset  about 
dying. 

"Death,  I  knew,  was  inevitable/' 
Sawyer  said  quietly,  "and  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  meet  it 
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fearlessly.  I  think  I  was  closer  to 
God  spiritually  then  than  at  any 
time  in  my  life.  I  kept  telling  my- 
self: 'You're  the  only  living  human 
in  this  great  and  lonely  ocean. 
Only  God  is  compassionately 
watching  your  end.  Just  you,  Joe 
Sawyer,  and  God  are  alone  out 
ere. 

The  waters  darkened  and  then, 
suddenly,  as  if  a  huge  black  cloak 
had  been  flung  across  the  sky, 
it  was  night.  There  was  no  moon, 
only  the  bright  and  very  close 
stars  shining  in  the  sable  bowl 
of  the  heavens.  Reflected  in  the 
sea,  they  were  like  the  elusive 
play  of  lightning  in  a  storm  cloud. 
Once  he  thought  he  heard  surf 
breaking  on  reefs,  and  now  and 
then  a  large  fish,  perhaps  a  shark, 
made  a  loud  splash  close  by.  The 
mystic  rustling  of  the  sea  was  all 
about  him. 

Then,  quite  imperceptibly,  he 
felt  himself  sinking,  and  now  he 
did  not  fight  drowning.  His  last 
thought  as  he  sank  beneath  the 
quiet  surface  of  the  southern 
ocean  was  that  he  could  not  be 
dropping  out  of  life  in  a  more 
ethereal  night  and  sea.  "It's  funny 
the  thoughts  a  man  has  when 
he's  going  tranquilly  to  his  death," 
he  reflected.  "I  couldn't  shake  the 
idea  that  perhaps  I  would  sink 
right  into  the  midst  of  the  sunken 
Pacific  continent  of  Lemuria, 
where  I  would  be  gloriously  re- 
born." He  sighed  retrospectively. 
"I  guess  I  was  out  of  my  mind  in 
those  last  straining  few  hours." 

But  then,  quite  suddenly,  the 
violence  of  aroused  consciousness 
shot  through  him.  The  will  to  live 
beat  back  the  resignation  to  death 
of  a  moment  before.  He  made  a 
great  effort  to  swim  upward.  He 
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Sometimes  Joseph  Sawyer  spears  fish,  as  the  natives  once  did  on  the  island. 


floundered  forward  on  the  sur- 
face, moaning,  but  he  sank  almost 
immediately.  His  swollen  hands 
and  feet  touched  something  solid! 
His  hand  reached  out  desperately 
and  the  fingers  slid  over  the  slimy 
surface  of  a  coral  growth.  Sob- 
bing his  thanksgiving,  he  pulled 
himself  up  over  the  face  of  the 
coral  reef.  There  he  fell  and  lay 
as  if  dead,  not  daring  to  move 
during  the  long  night  lest  he  fall 
back  into  the  seas  and  be  swept 
away. 

When  the  first  pale  light  of  the 
dawn  crept  into  the  eastern  sky, 
Joseph  Sawyer  saw  that  he  had 
floated  onto  the  reefs  of  a  small 
atoll,  an  isle  as  picturesque  as 
the  hand  of  the  Creator  or  the 
imagination  of  man  could  possi- 
bly evoke.  "I  knew  at  that  mo- 
ment that  the  mother  sea  and 
God  had  brought  me  to  my 
paradise  island." 

He  lifted  himself  painfully  to 
his  knees,  and  as  he  did  so  there 
were  diy,  scuttling  sounds  around 
him.  Huge  green  sea  crabs  drew 
back  vigilantly  on  stilted,  jointed 
legs.  Behind  him,  close  to  the  reef, 
he  saw  the  huge  dorsal  fins  of 
sharks  slicing  through  the  water. 

"I  reached  the  beach  across  the 


lagoon  by  crawling  over  the  coral 
that  extended  in  that  direction 
from  the  reef,"  Sawyer  explained. 
"I  husked  two  coconuts  and  drank 
the  water,  and  then  I  ate  the  soft 
meat  of  these  green  nuts.  I 
crawled  up  under  a  small  coco- 
nut palm  and  slept.  The  next  day 
I  explored  the  island,  finding  a 
wrecked  shed  in  which  there  were 
a  few  rusty  tools.  In  there  I  also 
found  a  sealed  metal  trunk  filled 
with  hard  ship's  crackers,  canned 
milk,  tins  of  bully  beef,  rice, 
matches,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  fish- 
hooks, and  lines.  These  supplies 
had  been  left  by  a  passing 
schooner  in  case  a  castaway  was 
ever  tossed  up  here.  Believe  me, 
I  was  thankful  for  these  things. 
In  the  days  that  followed  I  built 
my  simple  hut  you  see  here.  I 
looked  the  atoll  over  for  edible 
growths.  I  was  able  to  make  a 
flour  from  the  fruit  of  the  pan- 
danus.  When  the  small  supplies 
of  emergency  rations  ran  out,  I 
lived  completely  off  the  foods  that 
the  atoll  and  the  lagoon  yielded, 
and  I  thrived  handsomely." 

We  did  have  to  agree  that  he 
was  in  excellent  physical  and 
mental  health. 

Verily,     Joseph     Sawyer,     now 
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that  he  had  found  his  paradise 
isle,  did  not  stretch  out  on  the 
beach  and  doze  away  the  days 
in  happy,  isolated  indolence,  as 
do  most  beachcombers.  He  was 
up  early,  finding  some  form  of 
work  to  keep  his  mind  and  muscles 
active.  He  cleaned  up  the  littered 
groves  of  dead  palm  fronds  and 
nuts;  he  split  the  mature  coconuts 
and  spread  the  hulled  meats  out 
in  the  sun  to  dry;  he  dove  for  pearl 
shell.  He  set  out  traps  for  the 
giant  land  crabs  which  were 
damaging  the  nuts  in  the  trees. 
Roasted,  the  crabs  became  an 
item  on  his  diet.  When  a  coco- 
nut palm  crashed  to  the  ground 
during  a  squall,  he  chopped  off  its 
center  near  the  top  and  prepared 
a  meal  of  coconut  hearts,  which 
anywhere  else  but  on  a  deserted 
South  Pacific  island  would  be  a 
veritable  millionaire's  salad.  He 
prepared  a  plaster  of  sea  ooze  and 
powdered  coral  limestone  which 
he  smeared  in  a  foot-wide,  glass- 
smooth  collar  around  the  palm 
bole  to  thwart  the  crabs  and  rats, 
which  snip  off  the  young  nuts. 

He  smiled  wistfully.  "But,  mind 
you,  I  haven't  been  too  lonely,  and 
I  shouldn't  like  my  paradise 
island  to  be  overrun  with  people." 
In  his  guileless  eyes  I  saw  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  concern  gather. 
"I  have  found  some  pearls."  He 
drew  forth  a  few  from  his  waist- 
band. "I'd  be  glad  to  make  it 
worth  your  while  to  keep  my 
secret." 

"You  have  no  relatives  who 
sorrow?"  I  asked,  waving  back  the 
pearls. 

"None  whatsoever." 

I  exchanged  looks  with  Tiro 
and  the  sailors,  and  an  under- 
standing was  communicated.  "It 
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will  be  as  if  we  had  never  found 
you,"  Tiro  said  dramatically. 
"Your  paradise  island  will  always 
be  your  own.  I  will  trade  with  you 
only,  taking  away  your  copra  and 
pearl  shell,  and  bringing  back 
supplies  you  need." 

Joseph  Sawyer  sprang  to  his 
feet,  his  face  animated  with  pleas- 
ure. Civilization's  comforts  he 
suddenly  remembered.  "I  am 
starved  for  books  and  tobacco," 
he  said  excitedly.  Perhaps  I  could 
get  a  native  couple  to  help  me 
here  with  the  work,  and  later  on 
I  might  visit  Papeete.  I'll  have  to 
make  a  list  of  supplies  I'll  want." 

I  helped  to  load  Joseph  Sawyer's 
copra  and  pearl  shell,  after  the 
schooner  had  been  repaired  and 
was  ready  to  sail.  As  she  passed 
through  the  narrow  reef  passage 
I  stared  back  at  the  lone  man 
standing  on  the  coral  strand,  who 
was  waving  us  an  revoir.  I  envied 
him  his  paradise  isle,  and  the 
mellow  spirit  that  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  occupy  it.  Some 
day,  I  thought,  perhaps  I,  too, 
shall  find  my  isle  of  Elysium. 

Captain  Tiro  came  to  my  side, 
puffing  thoughtfully  on  his  pipe. 
"A  goodness  has  now  come  to 
this  motu,  Willie.  It  is  well  that  it 
is  so,  that  benevolence  has  re- 
placed evil.  No  longer  will  I  call 
this  Pifao  Atoll."  He  gestered  to- 
ward the  receding  figure  of  Joseph 
Sawyer.  "I  think  he  is  the  most 
happy  man  in  the  world.  No 
worry,  no  people  to  bother  him, 
no  noise,  nobody  to  talk  to  him  too 
much;  just  the  sound  of  the  sea 
and  the  wind,  and  the  sun  and 
stars  at  night.  Here  a  man  can 
come  very  close  to  the  infinite 
and  God.  I  think  he  will  live  to  be 
a  very  old  and  happy  fellow." 


Arkansas  Maze 

Reuben  S.  De  Long 


Can  you  get  from  Fort  Smith  (left)  to  Little  Rock  without  getting 
lost  in  the  hills? 
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WHY  CHURCH? 


WHY    1    GO  TO  CHURCH 

Rachael  Grace  Richardson 

Because  I  am  human,  I  go  to  church. 

Being  human,  I  am  weak.  I  am  weak  in  will,  weak  in  purpose,  weak 
in  faith.  The  only  sure  antidote  for  my  weakness  is  the  Original  Source 
of  Strength.  To  find  it,  I  go  to  church. 

Being  human,  I  am  lonely.  I  am  lonely  for  human  comradeship;  I  am 
lonely  for  spiritual  companionship;  I  am  lonely  for  divine  company  on 
my  road  through  life.  To  find  them,  I  go  to  church. 

Being  human,  I  am  wandering.  I  waver  between  choices;  I  vacillate 
between  indulgences  and  obligations;  I  flounder  among  conflicting  de- 
sires and  duties.  To  find  the  way  to  steady  my  course,  I  go  to  church. 

Being  human,  I  am  insufficient.  I  am  only  partly  adequate;  I  am 
only  partly  realized;  I  am  only  partly  become.  To  find  my  fuller  suffi- 
ciency, I  go  to  church. 

Being  human,  I  am  unsatisfied.  I  am  not  quite  content  with  material 
things  only;  I  am  not  quite  filled  with  material  pleasures  solely;  I  am 
not  quite  at  peace  with  material  offerings  exclusively.  To  find  a  deeper 
satisfaction,  I  go  to  church. 

Being  human,  I  lack  confidence.  I  am  consumed  by  doubts;  I  am 
harassed  by  fears;  I  am  staggered  by  the  weight  of  responsibilities. 
To  find  full  confidence  by  the  assurance  I  do  not  stand  alone,  I  go 
to  church. 

Being  human,  I  must  work.  I  cannot  work  well  without  ever-present 
help;  I  cannot  work  well  without  values  not  based  on  money;  I  cannot 
work  well  without  regular  renewal  of  visions  of  greater  attainments  yet 
possible.  To  find  these  visions,  I  go  to  church. 

Being  human,  I  am  frightened.  I  am  frightened  by  my  own  weak- 
nesses; I  am  frightened  by  my  responsibilities;  I  am  frightened  by  my 
tomorrows.  To  find  a  safe  hiding  place,  I  go  to  church. 

Being  human,  I  influence  others.  I  am  to  someone  unknown  a  book 
to  be  read;  I  am  to  someone  unknown  an  example  to  be  copied;  I  am 
to  someone  unknown  a  help  or  a  hindrance.  Lest  I  be  a  worthless  book, 
lest  I  be  an  ill- worked  example,  lest  I  prove  stumbling  block  rather  than 
step,  I  go  to  church. 

Being  human,  I  am  taught  by  others.  I  am  the  daughter  of  Christian 
parents;  I  am  the  granddaughter  of  Christian  leaders;  I  am  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Christian  pioneers.  To  keep  my  precious  heritage 
secure,  I  go  to  church. 
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When  the  Methodist  magazine,  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, sought  the  best  essay  in  its  f*Why  I  Go  to 
Church"  contest,  it  came  up  with  the  winner 
printed  here.  Author  Rachael  Richardson 
teaches  school  in  Sullivan,  Illinois. 


Being  human,  I  am  hungry.  I  am  hungry  for  earthly  leading;  I  am 
hungry  for  spiritual  comfort;  I  am  hungry  for  eternal  reassurance.  To 
satisfy  my  hungers,  I  go  to  church. 

Being  human,  I  am  called.  I  am  called  to  witness  in  daily  perform- 
ance; I  am  called  to  witness  in  private  living;  I  am  called  to  worship 
in  public  service.  To  answer  the  call,  I  go  to  church. 

WHY      VV  E    GO  TO  CHURCH 

By  the  Contest  Judges 

1.  Because  the  stress  of  modern  life  demands  a  power  other  than 
our  own,  if  we  are  to  live  victoriously. 

2.  Because  we  can't  get  away  from  the  inner  urge  that  calls  for 
communion  with  God. 

3.  Because,  even  though  God  is  everywhere,  there  is  a  special  com- 
munion with  him  in  his  holy  house. 

4.  Because  we  want  to  enjoy  Christian  fellowship,  contributing 
something  of  our  time,  talents,  and  means  to  the  spiritual  support  of 
others. 

5.  Because  we  want  to  seek  forgiveness  of  our  sins  in  an  atmosphere 
that  makes  clear  the  reality  of  sin  on  the  one  hand  and  the  loving  for- 
giveness of  God  on  the  other. 

6.  Because  we  want  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  sacraments. 

7.  Because  we  believe  that  studying  the  Bible  in  company  with 
others  gives  us  a  clearer  and  more  perfect  understanding  of  its  meaning 
and  helpfulness. 

8.  Because  we  want  to  work  with  and  in  an  institution  that  makes  our 
homes  and  our  communities  better.  We  think  that  the  church  is  the 
natural  hub  of  the  community7. 

9.  Because  we  believe  that  the  organized  efforts  of  Christian 
churches  can  bring  peace  and  happiness  to  the  world.  Churches  give 
themselves  unselfishly  without  thought  of  gain.  They  take  the  Good 
News  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  only  that  Good  News  can  re-make 
the  earth. 

10.  Because  the  church  helps  us  grow  spiritually,  morally,  mentally 
and  socially,  giving  us  an  upreach  to  God,  a  downreach  to  ourselves, 
and  an  outreach  to  our  fellow  men. 
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ISTA  UWATSE'S  MAIDEN 


HAROLD     GLUCK 


In  far  away  Switzerland  there 
is  the  grave  of  an  artist.  The  name 
on  the  tombstone  reads:  Rudolph 
Friederich  Kurz.  Somewhere  in 
this  country  is  the  unmarked 
grave  of  an  Indian  maiden.  Had 
there  been  a  tombstone  it  would 
have  borne  the  name  of  Witthae. 
Because  real  life  nearly  followed 
the  pattern  of  fiction,  both  should 
have  been  in  the  same  grave.  For 
you  see,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  artist  from  Switzerland  was 
once  married  to  the  daughter  of 
an  Indian  chief.  How  did  it  all 
begin? 

Rudolph  came  to  our  shores  and 
headed  for  the  west.  He  got  a 
good  job  with  the  fur  traders  and 
was  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
upper  Missouri  Rivers  during  the 
years  1846  to  1852.  He  helped  keep 
records  at  the  posts.  During  his 
spare  time  he  painted.  Nature 
did  not  give  him  the  best  of  eyes, 
and  he  wore  a  pair  of  iron-rim 
eyeglasses.  It  was  those  glasses 
that  made  him  somewhat  of  a  big 
shot  with  the  red  men.  The  Iowa 
called  him  Ista  manturga.  The 
Heranta  called  him  Ista  uwatse. 


And  the  Assiniboine  used  the 
name  of  Ista  topa,  which  meant 
"four  eyes." 

One  day  an  Indian  made  him  a 
very  sensible  offer. 

"You  wear  magic  glasses.  Make 
you  see  good.  You  have  bad  eyes. 
Glasses  magic.  I  want  glasses. 
You  sell  them  to  me." 

Rudolph  was  in  a  dilemma.  To 
refuse  to  sell  the  eyeglasses  would 
be  to  hurt  the  Indian's  feelings 
and  make  an  enemy.  But  to  sell 
them  would  be  in  turn  a  terrible 
handicap.  He  would  have  to  travel 
a  long  distance  back  east  to  get 
another  pair.  Then  Rudolph  got 
a  brain  storm.  He  took  off  his  eye- 
glasses and  put  them  on  the  In- 
dian's nose  so  that  everything 
would  be  blurred. 

"Magic  glasses,"  shouted  the 
red  man.  "They  see  for  you  but 
not  for  me." 

So  Rudolph  got  his  glasses  back. 
He  worked  hard  at  the  post.  But 
something  was  wrong.  Jacques 
sensed  it  at  once. 

"Mon  ami"  explained  the 
trapper,  "you  need  a  woman.  You 
have  fame  among  the  Indians.  It 


Harold  Gluck  has  been  teaching  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  specializing  in  the  Old  West.  "Ista  Uwatse' s 
Maiden99  is  true,  a  product  of  Gluck' s  frontier  gleanings. 
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is  you  who  has  them  serve  as 
models  for  sketches  and  portraits. 
Take  my  advice.  A  woman  and 
you  will  be  happy." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
1848,  about  thirty  lodges  of  Iowa 
Indians  camped  in  the  forest 
across  the  river  from  St.  Joseph. 
The  chief  of  that  band  was  an  un- 
usual Indian  called  Kirutsche.  He 
was  a  man  of  middle  age  and 
had  been  to  Paris!  Louis  Philippe 
had  received  this  noble  red  man 
at  his  court.  And  so  one  day 
Kirutsche  invited  Rudolph  to  be 
his  guest.  The  chief  had  a  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  sixteen  summers 
called  Witthae.  The  man  sat 
down.  The  woman  looked  at  him. 
Rudolph  spoke  to  her,  "You  are 
very  beautiful." 

But,  since  Kirutsche  had  not 
taught  his  daughter  English,  his 
words  had  no  effect  upon  her.  She 
did  say  in  her  own  tongue,  "You 
are  a  good  man." 

Unfortunately  Rudolph  hadn't 
gone  too  far  in  his  attempts  to 
learn  the  language.  With  signs 
and  glances  the  two  managed  to 
convey  ideas.  He  left  her  some 
gifts  and  went  home.  He  kept  a 
journal  and  this  is  what  he  wrote: 
"One  becomes  acquainted  with 
Indians  much  more  quickly  if  one 
does  not  understand  their  speech." 

Kirutsche  had  come  to  a  big 
decision.  It  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  this  man  with  four  eyes 
marry  his  daughter.  In  fact,  the 
chief  talked  it  over  with  his  wife, 
Wuotschimm.  "We  will  not  go 
hungry  with  him  in  our  tribe.  Let 
us  encourage  him." 

Again  Rudolph  was  seated  next 
to  Witthae.  Mamma  was  present 
and  by  means  of  nods  and  winks 
sort  of  got  it  through  Rudolph's 


head  that  he  might  make  love  to 
her.  But  when  he  got  his  arm 
around  her  waist,  Witthae  played 
hard  to  get.  She  sprang  up,  laugh- 
ing, and  beat  it  out  of  the  tent. 

For  the  next  three  months 
Rudolph  was  a  regular  visitor.  He 
was  busy  sketching  and  trying  to 
learn  the  language.  Then  business 
helped  love  along.  The  old  squaw 
decided  she  could  make  a  bargain. 

"You  many  my  daughter.  I  am 
wife  of  a  big  chief.  You  get  2,000 
acres  of  good  land.  We  go  into 
business  together.  I  want  to  be  a 
stone  cutter." 

Rudolph  said  yes  to  the  idea, 
and  so  on  the  next  day  Witthae 
came  with  her  mother.  The  wed- 
ding feast  consisted  of  hot  coffee, 
fried  meat,  and  bread.  White 
Cloud,  chief  of  the  Iowa,  came 
as  a  guest  to  witness  the  union. 
Hubby  bought  his  wife  a  nice 
present — a  short  skirt  of  red 
calico,  a  woolen  underskirt  and 
pantalettes,  a  red  blanket,  beads 
and  bands. 

They  wrere  happy  together  for 
awhile.  But  one  by  one  the  In- 
dians went  away.  Soon  only 
Witthae  was  left.  She  began  to 
feel  like  a  captive  bird.  Wrapped 
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in  her  blanket  she  would  sit  and 
daydream. 

"Look,"  pleaded  Rudolph,  "as 
soon  as  the  weather  changes  the 
two  of  us  will  follow  your  family." 

One  day  our  hero  was  shaving. 
There  was  a  peculiar  stillness  in 
his  domain.  "Witthae,"  he  called. 
"Come  here." 

No  reply.  The  girl  had  packed 
her  things  and  slipped  away.  Two 
weeks  later  her  mother  appeared. 
"Worry  not,"  she  advised  her  son- 


in-law,  "thy  beloved  will  be 
brought  back  to  you  by  her 
father." 

"If  she  does  not  wish  to  come 
of  her  own  accord  she  may  remain 
at  home,"  was  the  response. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  love 
affair  between  this  Swiss  painter 
and  the  Indian  damsel.  In  his 
journal  he  makes  this  comment: 
"This  was  the  end  of  my  romantic 
dream  of  love  and  marriage  with 
an  Indian.  Brief  Joy." 


( Continued 

ferson  had  recalled  it — a  mistake 
easily  made  after  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century.  This  house  was  torn 
down  in  1883  and  a  bank  building 
erected  on  the  site.  Today  a 
bronze  tablet  on  this  structure 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  house  which  originally  stood 
there  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  remark- 
able man.  He  was  tall  and  rather 
narrow-shouldered,  with  reddish- 
brown  hair  and  bluish-gray  eyes. 
He  almost  invariably  dressed  in 
gray,  wearing  a  low  black  slouch 
hat.  Freckled  and  with  a  nose  that 
had  a  tendency  to  turn  up,  he  was 
quiet  and  soft-spoken  in  manner. 
He  loved  to  play  the  violin  for  his 
own  entertainment. 

But  he  had  a  way  of  doing 
things  that  counted.  After  being 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet 
of  George  Washington,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1800,  serving  two  terms. 
When  he  retired  from  that  office 
he  founded  the  University  of 
Virginia,  something  he  always 
regarded  as  one  of  his  greatest  con- 
tributions to  his  country.  He  sug- 
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gested  our  present  decimal  mone- 
tary system,  and  while  President 
bought  from  France  the  Louisiana 
Territory  for  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars, a  mere  four  cents  per  acre,  and 
with  it  full  control  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  for  the  United  States. 
Born  to  riches,  inheriting  a  large 
country  estate  from  his  father,  he 
wras  still  the  true  democrat,  the 
champion  of  the  less  privileged. 
Always  he  advocated,  in  the  words 
of  another  great  American,  "a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people."  He  is 
regarded  today  as  one  of  the  four 
greatest  Presidents  this  nation  has 
had.  Along  with  three  other 
famous  American  Presidents — 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt — his  features  are 
chiseled  into  the  Black  Hills  moun- 
tainside in  a  memorial  called  "The 
Shrine  of  Democracy."  It  was  Jef- 
ferson's vision  which  brought  us 
the  Louisiana  Territory,  and  that 
sent  Lewis  and  Clark  off  on  their 
expeditions  into  the  West.  These 
explorations  paved  the  way  for 
the  bringing  of  this  great  region 
between  the  Rockies  and  the 
Pacific  into  the  United  States. 


LIBERIA  STAMP 

honors 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARY 


»  IBERIA,  the  little  republic  on 
**  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  has 
issued  stamps  that  recall  the  dra- 
matic story  of  how  a  young  Amer- 
ican missionary  became  "father  of 
a  country." 

The  time  was  early  in  the  19th 
Century.  The  Reverend  Jehudi 
Ashmun,  born  in  1794,  as  one  of 
ten  children  in  a  New  England 
Puritan  family,  had  just  been  or- 
dained to  the  Christian  ministry. 
At  the  time  a  wave  of  indignation 
was  sweeping  many  American 
churches  at  the  barbaric  prac- 
tices of  human  slavery.  Reformers 
who  were  concerned  with  helping 
slaves  to  win  their  freedom,  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  setting  up 
a  refuge  for  freed  slaves  in  their 
ancestral  Africa  where  they  could 
live  in  dignity  and  independence. 

An  organization  called  the 
American  Colonization  Society 
was  formed  by  American  church 
leaders  for  the  purpose.  With  the 
kindly  help  of  President  James 
Monroe  they  obtained  a  lease  on 
a  substantial  tract  of  land  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

Jehudi  Ashmun  was  offered  the 
post  of  director  of  the  society's 
colony,  and  he  accepted.  In  1822 
the  young  missionary,  his  bride, 
and  a  party  of  fifty-two  Negro 
families  sailed  for  Africa.  After 
a    difficult    81-day    journey    they 


found  many  heartbreaking  hard- 
ships awaiting  them.  Malaria  took 
a  heavy  toll,  young  Mrs.  Ashmun 
being  among  the  first  to  die. 

But  the  minister's  faith  in  God 
never  waivered.  A  capital  city  was 
laid  out  and  called  Monrovia  in 
honor  of  President  Monroe.  Grad- 
ually clearings  were  made  and 
families  were  established  on 
homesteads. 

The  colony  had  enemies.  Span- 
ish slave  traders,  still  trafficking 
in  the  evil  profits  from  capture 
and  sale  of  human  beings,  scorned 
the  new  venture  in  African  inde- 
pendence and  gave  arms  to  hostile 
coastal  tribes  with  which  to  at- 
tack Reverend  Ashmun  and  his 
settlers.  In  November  the  hardy 
missionary  and  thirty-five  able- 
bodied  men  held  back  an  attack 
by  1,000  fierce  savages  and  re- 
pulsed them. 
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Gradually,  better  days  came, 
and  Reverend  Ashmun's  driving 
faith  overcame  all  obstacles. 
When  he  died  at  the  age  of  only 
thirty-seven,  having  literally  given 
his  life  for  this  cause  of  human 
freedom,  President  Ashmun  of 
Liberia  knew  his  infant  nation 
was  destined  to  be  a  success. 

Liberia,  whose  name  means 
literally  "land  of  freedom,"  did 
not  solve  the  world-wide  prob- 
lem of  slavery.  Only  a  few  thou- 
sand of  the  2,000,000  slaves  in 
North  America  were  able  to 
emigrate  there.  Yet  Liberia  be- 
came an  island  of  freedom  on  this 
great  continent.  For  many,  many 
years  it  was  the  only  free  nation 
in  all  of  Africa.  Only  in  late  years 
have  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Libya 
joined  it  in  this  honor. 

The  former  slaves  proved  cap- 
able of  solving  their  problems  and 


governing  themselves.  Today  as 
Americans  honor  George  Wash- 
ington, so  the  Liberians  honor  the 
Reverend  Jehudi  Ashmun  as 
father  of  their  country.  A  free 
Christian  nation  in  Africa  has  be- 
come the  fulfillment  of  a  mission- 
ary's dreams. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  Liberia  honors  in  this  set  of 
stamps  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Buchanan,  missionary  cousin  of 
the  fourteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  James  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  another  mis- 
sionary who  devoted  much  of  his 
life  to  Liberia.  A  province,  Upper 
Buchanan,  was  named  in  his 
honor,  and  a  map  of  it  pictured 
on  the  stamp  pays  him  tribute. 

This  series  of  stamps  from 
Liberia  tells  a  real  story  of  the 
triumph  of  Christian  faith  over 
obstacles. 
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Salute  to  Lincoln  University 

When  Lincoln  University,  Oxford,  Pennsylvania,  was  founded, 
it  was  named  Jehudi  Ashmun  Institute,  in  honor  of  the  famous 
Negro  missionary  to  Liberia  (see  preceding  story).  This  year 
many  eminent  Negro  alumni  are  returning  to  celebrate  the 
University's  centennial. 

The  founder  of  Lincoln  was  a  zealous  Presbyterian  minister, 
Dr.  John  Miller  Dickey,  whose  first  student  was  a  young  Negro 
who  wanted  to  prepare  himself  to  become  a  minister  to  his  people. 

Lincoln  is  the  oldest  Negro  institution  for  higher  learning  in 
the  United  States,  During  its  century  of  existence  it  has  con- 
tributed hundreds  of  leaders  to  church,  education,  law,  medicine, 
and  government.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
U.S.A. 

Two  participants  in  the  Lincoln  University  centennial  celebra- 
tion are  Zulu  tribesmen,  who  became  Christians  when  they  visited 
the  United  States  in  1896  to  sing  jungle  chants  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  These  men,  on  their  return  to  Africa,  became  teachers 
and  preachers  to  their  people. 
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liJinnma  With  Second  Choice 

The  hardy  pioneers  who  con- 
quered the  rugged  mountains  and 
broad  plains  which  are  America 
were  amazing  experts  at  one  thing 
— making  the  second  best  do. 
They  seldom  had  the  exact  tool  or 
material  that  they  wanted  and 
needed  to  use;  so  they  used  what 
was  at  hand.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  West  was  won  by 
first-class  people  using  the  second 
best.  Americans  and  Canadians — 
including  soldiers,  sailors,  marines, 
and  airmen — are  noted  the  world 
over  for  their  ingenuity  in  using 
what  they  have  to  win  through. 

There  is  a  danger  in  this.  Too 
often  the  second  best  we  use  today  becomes  the  sacred  fixture  or 
method  of  tomorrow.  We  tend  to  fall  in  love  with  things  which  our 
grandfathers  knew  were  only  makeshifts.  We  must  never  be  willing  to 
accept  the  second  best  when  the  best  is  available. 

But  there  is  also  a  glory  in  this.  Life  never  gives  a  person  all  his 
first  choices.  Others  seem  to  have  the  beauty,  athletic  ability,  riches, 
or  position  we  so  badly  want,  and  we  claim  that  they  get  all  the  breaks. 
If  we  knew  them  better  we  would  know  that  they,  too,  have  had  to 
work  with  second  choices.  Every  noble  useful  life  is  the  triumph  of  the 
human  spirit  over  handicaps  and  hardships. 

Surely  Helen  Keller  would  have  chosen  to  hear  and  see  and  Connie 
Boswell  to  walk.  Glenn  Cunningham  never  wished  for  the  fire  that 
seered  his  legs  nor  Chrysostom  for  the  stuttering  that  plagued  his 
speech.  Yet  these  and  all  people  who  have  triumphed  have  proved  the 
glory  of  winning  with  the  second  choice. 
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B.BLE    READING  ]J**  ^J^}  'AMES    V«    CLAYPOOl/ 


FOR 
EVERY   DAY 


Secy.,  promotion  of 

Bible   Use, 

American    Bible 


OF    THE     MONTH  «MMwaMe«v««QK»>wtc»w*<«aKj^^7  .f^^~2>*^&-  ^^"ira&Sifch/"  ~*"*"  Society 


THEME:  Some  Big  Reasons  for  Acting  Better 

1  Men  Are  Safer  Than  Vaults _,.__. Matthew  6:19-24 

2  Not  Giving  Rash  Judgments „-. Matthew  7:1-12 

3  Age  Is  No  Barrier  Here ..Matthew  11:25-30 

4  Neither  For  Nor  Against? Matthew  12:30-37 

5  Treasure  That  May  Be  Forgotten  .. Matthew  13:44-52 

6  The  Blind  Leading  the  Blind Matthew  15:13-20 

7  Even  the  Young  Get  the  Word  .....Matthew  21:12-17 

8  God  Only  Help  the  Poor? Matthew  25:40-46 

9  Doing  Something  About  It Luke  5:1-11 

10  Regardless  of  the  Cost ..Luke  6:20-26 

11  When  the  Pot  Calls  the  Kettle  Black Luke  6:39-45 

12  Sometimes  a  Handicap  Helps -....Luke  7:18-23 

13  Keep  Your  Eyes  on  the  Road ...Luke  9:57-62 

14  Possessed  by  Your  Possessions  Luke  12:13-21 

15  Hiding  Away  Something  Precious Luke  19:11-27 

16  Making  the  Voice  of  Truth  Heard  John  8:31-40 

17  Keeping  First  Things  First John  13:31-35 

18  No  Greater  Love  Than  This John  15:1-13 

19  Expect  Troubles  to  Come .....John  15:14-20 

20  Do  Not  Judge  Others  by  Yourself  . .....Romans  2:1-11 

21  When  Someone  Injures  Me Romans  12:17-21 

22  Not  a  Matter  of  Rank ....Romans  13:8-14 

23  Adapt  Yourself  to  Others I  Corinthians  9:19-27 

24  The  Test  of  One's  Devotion II  Corinthians  5:11-19 

25  Gladly  Spend  and  Be  Spent II  Corinthians  12:14-21 

26  This  Applies  to  All  .....Galatians  6:1-10 

27  Actions  Speak  Louder  Than  Words Ephesians  4:25-32 

28  Bringing  Success  out  of  Failure Colossians  3:18-25 

29  Encourage,  Don't  Discourage  I  Thessalonians  5:12-22 

30  Do  This  Without  Exception  : James  5:12-22 

31  Even  to  the  Least  of  Us I  Peter  4:12-19 
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Disciples  Who  Found  a  Way      | 

£tudy  Outline  jfQSi  flulu  4-fO  Raymond  M.    Vek 

Ambassador  of  Literacy 

1.  To  see  something  of  the  vastness  of  the  problem  of  illiteracy  in 
the  world. 

2.  To  study  what  teaching  people  to  read  accomplishes  in  all  of 
their  future  influence  on  others. 

3.  To  appreciate  the  life  and  work  of  Frank  Laubach. 
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Suggested  Scripture:  John  8:32 
Your  Brother  May  Be  Illiterate 

Three-fifths  of  mankind  cannot 
read  and  write.  The  plight  of  these 
illiterate  peoples  is  pathetic.  The 
illiterate  cannot  hold  a  job  in  mod- 
ern industry.  He  cannot  pull  his 
full  weight  in  his  family,  his  com- 
munity, or  his  nation.  His  ignor- 
ance helps  to  block  the  world's 
march  toward  global  cooperation. 

The  illiterate's  problem  is  our 
problem.  While  not  a  mental  de- 
fective, he  cannot  live  a  normal 
life.  We  must  make  up  for  his  lack 
of  social  know-how.  We  are 
hampered  in  our  struggle  for 
progress  by  the  inability  of  the 
illiterate  to  go  along  with  us  "in 
building  with  Christ  a  better 
world." 

Think  of  the  millions  of  human 
beings  who  have  never  voted  in 
an  election,  never  produced  a 
day's  work  in  modern  industry, 
never  contributed  an  invention  or 
a  discovery  to  present-day  civiliza- 
tion. Thus,  all  of  us  are  poorer,  in 
ideas,  in  knowledge,  and  in  mate- 


rial goods.  Imagination  fails  us,  | 
as  we  try  to  guess  how  many  | 
electronic  devices,  wonder  drugs,  I 
disease-resistant  plants,  and  such  | 
benefits  to  mankind  still  go  un- 
known because  we  fail  to  mobilize 
the  whole  of  humanity's  powers. 

A  Man  for  the  Need 

"Each  One  Teach  One"  is  the 
title  of  the  new  book  off  the  press  j 
in  March,  1954,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Laubach.  Its  title 
was  suggested  by  a  Moro  tribes- 
man who  said  this  unwittingly  to 
Dr.  Laubach,  "Everybody  who 
learns  must  teach  somebody  else. 
If  he  doesn't  I'll  kill  him!"  Smiling 
at  the  man's  violent  good  will, 
Laubach  was  suddenly  electrified 
by  his  idea.  He  saw  that  nothing 
could  be  better  for  a  newly  literate 
person  than  to  try  sharing  his  skill 
with  a  neighbor.  It  would  fix  in 
the  new  reader's  mind  all  that  he 
had  learned;  would  give  him  a 
feeling  of  importance  and  self- 
respect,   and,   best  of  all,   would 
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y        train  him  in  the  spirit  of  sharing. 

NIf  every  learner  actually  became  a 
teacher,  literacy  could  spread  like 
•  ••;.'!  a  prairie  fire. 
I  ;  The  revolutionary  system  Dr. 
'  Laubach  uses  to  teach  people  to 
T  read  promises  to  wipe  out  illit- 
I  eracy  in  the  world.  It's  already 
r  |  being  used  in  over  a  dozen  coun- 
ts J  tries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
Q  :  America.  Before  long,  he  hopes, 
[j  his  program  will  teach  all  the 
:  world's  1,200,000,000  illiterates  to 
I  read. 

I      Dr.  Laubach  invented  his  sys- 

j  tern  in  1930  after  fifteen  discourag- 

j  ing  years  as  a  missionary  in  the 

j  Philippines.  He  devised  charts  of 

|  simple     phonetic     symbols     and 

\  taught  many  people  to  read  in  an 

|  afternoon.  Eventually,  he  became 

\  special  representative  of  the  Com- 

|  mittee    on    World    Literacy    and 

!  Christian   Literature   of  the   For- 

|  eign  Missions  Conference  of  North 

|  America.  He's  now  setting  up  his 

|  system  in  more  countries.  In  the 

i  years  ahead  it  will  prove  to  be  one 

j  of  the  major  weapons  in  the  fight 

j,      \  against  ignorance. 

[j      ]      Dr.  Laubach  first  found  his  life's 

\  work  during  his  years  in  the  Phil- 

j  ippines.    He   discovered   that   the 

j  half -wild  Moros  of  the  interior  had 

D        never  had  a  written  language.  So 

'        .  began   his   work   of   organizing   a 

:  ■  simple  system  of  charts  and  key 

words,  and  teaching  by  methods 

1  which    would    enable    people    to 

,\  learn  to  read  their  own  language. 

In   the  years   since   then   he   has 

;||j§  helped  to  prepare  lessons,  based 

»  on    this    method,     in    over    239 

•;  :|  tongues  and  dialects. 

There  have  been  problems. 
Scholars  in  some  countries  have 
not  wanted  their  classical  lan- 
guage degraded  by  creating  writ- 
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ten  symbols  for  the  daily  language 
of  the  people.  Success,  too,  has 
brought  with  it  a  grave  responsi- 
bility. With  a  steadily  growing 
percentage  of  the  world's  masses 
able  to  read,  changes  will  come 
more  quickly,  advice  and  progress 
can  reach  the  people  more  readily, 
but  so,  too,  can  the  propaganda  of 
hate  and  fear.  There  is  not  nearly 
enough  simple,  constructive  litera- 
ture for  these  eager  millions  to 
read  in  their  own  languages  once 
they  have  mastered  the  art. 

The  Challenge  Is  Ours 

As  the  world's  foremost  expert 
on  literacy,  Dr.  Laubach  believes 
that  we  Americans  can  start  some- 
thing that  will  wipe  out  ignorance 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  by 
the  end  of  the  century — if  we 
really  try.  He  states  that: 

"First,  backward  peoples  want 
our  help. 

"Second,  we  do  know  how  to 
help  them. 

"We  have  teaching  methods 
that  are  swift,  sure,  and  cheap. 
They  have  been  tried  and  proved. 
Pooling  this  experience  from  many 
campaigns,  we  have  expert  knowl- 
edge on  how  to  do  this  teaching. 

"We  do  not  need  schoolhouses; 
a  patch  of  shade  under  a  palm 
tree  will  do.  We  need  only  a  few 
paid  supervisors  in  a  particular 
area.  Each  new-literate  can,  under 
direction,  teach  a  friend  who  is 
still  illiterate." 

Provided  with  easy-to-read 
books  on  such  subjects  as  farm- 
ing, industry,  health,  government, 
citizenship,  and  family  living  the 
ignorant  three-fifths  of  humanity 
can  move  into  a  new  world.  They 
can  get  free  of  hunger,  disease, 
and    oppression.    They    can    help 


lift  themselves  to  the  status  of 
fellow-workers  in  the  creation  of 
a  better  civilization. 

Church  Must  Provide  Materials 

Of  course,  mere  ability  to  read 
solves  nothing.  Literacy,  of  itself, 
"has  never  emptied  bookshelves," 
never  led  anyone  to  a  better,  fuller 
life.  It  can  make  people  more  up- 
set and  restless  at  their  plight. 

Moreover,  ability  to  read,  left 
to  work  without  right  direction,  is 
simply  an  atom  bomb  in  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  children.  Literacy 
followed  by  vicious  or  filthy  litera- 
ture— something  exploiters  pro- 
vide in  tremendous  quantities — 
will  inevitably  end  in  bigger  and 
better  crimes,  riots,  and  wars.  The 
Gospel  must  accompany  any  lit- 
eracy program. 

A  Project 

Before  the  meeting  ask  several 
men  to  consider  and  be  ready  to 
point  out  the  contrasts  between 


Questions   for   Discussion 

1.  If  men  were  free  from  fear 
of  starvation,  would  that  be  suf- 
ficient? What  else  would  they 
need? 

2.  If  we  help  people  to  be  lit- 
erate do  we  have  any  further  re- 
sponsibility to  them? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  back  of 
self-education  and  development? 

4.  What  debts  do  the  literate 
owe  the  illiterate? 

5.  In  what  ways  can  the 
church  help  to  build  a  world  of 
freedom  and  decency? 

6.  Are  illiterate  peoples  partic- 
ularly responsive  to  communist 
propaganda?  Why? 

7.  Would  you  care  for  a  reli- 
gion indifferent  to  poverty  and 
repression? 


literate  nations  and  illiterate 
ones.  Choose  those  who  have  had 
contacts  with  illiterate  peoples  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 


Wo^lAip,  McdesUal 

Hymns:  Send  Down  Thy  Truth,  O  God!;  Forward  Through  the 
Ages;  Lead  On,  O  King  Eternal!;  Jesus  Shall  Reign;  Rise  Up,  O 
Men  of  God;  These  Things  Shall  Be  a  Loftier  Race;  God  Send  Us  Men 
Whose  Aim  'T  will  Be. 

Scripture  Readings:  I  Peter  3:10-18;  Ps.  103:1-8;  Ps.  37:1-7,  35-40. 

Poem: 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of 

truth; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp  fires;  we  ourselves  must  pilgrims  be, 
Launch   our   Mayflower,    and   steer   boldly    through   the    desperate 

winter  sea, 
Nor  attempt  the  future's  portal  with  the  past's  blood-rusted  key." 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 
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Raymond  M.    Vek 


^Fighter  Against  Hunger" 

1.  To  look  at  a  man  who  gave  his  life  to  a  felt  need. 

2.  To  see  how  helping  people  help  themselves  is  the  constructive 
way  of  meeting  problems. 

3.  To  discover  how  we  can  bring  positive  solution  to  the  world's 
hunger. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Matt.  5:45-48;  Micah  6:8;  Psalm  67 


"Fighting  Sam" 

j  Every  man  admires  a  "fighter." 
.  Sam  Higginbottom  has  been  just 
•  that  in  regard  to  the  problem  of 
I  hunger  in  our  world.  Today  his 
j  name  is  well  known;  for  he  did 
■>j  something  constructive  to  over- 
;  come  famine  and  under-nourish- 
I  ment. 

1  From  his  birth  seventy-seven 
I  years  ago  Sam  Higginbottom 
]  knew  the  ups  and  downs  of  life 
jj  as  his  father  tumbled  back  and 
j  forth  between  plenty  and  want, 
j  first  in  English  Manchester  and 
I  later  on  a  farm  on  the  coast  of 
j  Wales.  For  a  time  Sam  helped  to 
]  meet  family  expenses  by  working 
j  for  a  butcher  a  day  and  a  half  a 
•j  week.  For  this  he  was  paid  a 
i  weekly  sum  of  twenty  cents  of 
I  which  he  kept  a  penny  a  week 
1  for  his  spending  money. 
;j  Sam  was  ambitious;  so  when  he 
j  resolved  to  come  to  the  United 
j  States  his  parents  did  not  try  to 
:|  hold  him.  He  landed  at  the  age 
I  of  twenty  in  Boston  with  $7.50 
\  in  his  pocket.  With  real  zest  he 
i  worked  his  way  through  Dwight 
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L.  Moody's  Mt.  Hermon  School. 
Then  he  went  on  to  two  years  at 
Amherst  and  two  more  at  Prince- 
ton. 

Because  he  was  a  good  student 
of  the  Bible  he  knew  he  was  "not 
his  own."  When  the  call  came  to 
be  a  village  evangelist  in  India 
he  could  not  decline.  He  was  as- 
signed to  the  teaching  of  eco- 
nomics in  a  Christian  college  at 
Allahabad.  Sam  accepted  under 
protest,  but  soon  found  great  sat- 
isfaction through  on-the-spot  ob- 
servation of  life  in  India.  He  be- 
came convinced  that  India's 
terrible  poverty  called  for  ma- 
chine labor  and  better  use  of 
land. 

By  cable  he  proposed  to  a  niece 
of  Colonel  ("Buffalo  Bill")  Cody. 
She  cabled  back,  "Yes,"  came  out 
to  India,  and  married  him.  Their 
salary  of  $1,080  was  slightly  in- 
creased after  the  birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter and  a  son. 

At  the  college  he  got  the  stu- 
dents to  raise  vegetables  for  their 
dormitory  table.  Later,  when  he 
was  given  a  leper  colony  to  man- 


age,  Higginbottom  and  his  wife 
changed  it  into  a  place  of  beauty 
and  hope,  and  went  in  and  out 
among  the  lepers  daily. 

Suffering  with  dysentery  and 
malaria,  Sam  returned  to  America 
and  won  a  degree  in  agriculture 
from  Ohio  State  University.  Off 
salary  for  these  two  years,  the 
Higginbottoms  paid  expenses  by 
making  four  to  six  speeches  each 
week  end. 

Back  in  India,  with  $30,000 
raised  for  their  work  by  their  own 
efforts,  Sam  Higginbottom  began 
crossbreeding  the  worthless  sa- 
cred cows  with  better  stock.  He 
produced  milk  cows  that  made 
eyes  almost  pop  out  of  heads  in 
Indian  villages.  Goats  were  simi- 
larly improved.  Better  seed  grains 
were  imported,  until  the  grain 
yield  was  multiplied  four  times  in 
volume  and  improved  immensely 
in  quality.  The  cotton  yield  was 
multiplied  four  to  seven  times. 
Deep  wells  were  brought  in  to 
give  water  for  irrigation.  Natives 
were  taught  to  grade  eroded 
areas,  manure  their  fields,  and  use 
modern  plows  and  tractors.  Mean- 
time, Higginbottom  advised  na- 
tive Indian  princes  on  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  in  their 
domains,  and  spent  what  they 
paid  him  for  this  work  on  his 
Agricultural   Institute. 

When  he  was  authorized  to 
raise  $50,000  if  he  could,  and 
raised  that  sum,  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries said  the  money  should 
be  spent  for  saving  souls.  The 
Higginbottoms  were  snubbed  and 
even  slandered  by  some  of  the 
missionaries,  just  as  medical  mis- 
sionaries had  been  treated  some 
decades  before. 

The    work    of    persuading    trie 


people  of  India  to  turn  their  sa- 
cred cows  from  liabilities  into  as- 
sets was  a  serious  and  often  dan- 
gerous business.  The  task  is  not 
yet  finished,  but  Sam  Higginbot- 
tom has  made  a  great  beginning. 
The  British  government  has  rec- 
ognized his  work  and  the  present 
government  of  India  is  stressing 
continued  improvement  of  agri- 
culture through  erosion  control, 
use  of  fertilizers,  and  irrigation. 
Half-starved  people  still  exist  by 
the  millions,  but  a  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  better  living. 

Sam  Higginbottom's  work  is 
founded  on  faith  in  a  gospel  that 
does  not  rest  in  words  alone.  He 
lays  hold  on  Jesus'  text  in  his 
home-town  synagogue  about 
preaching  good  tidings  to  the 
poor  and  setting  the  oppressed  at 
liberty.  He  also  points  to  Jesus' 
parable  of  the  Last  Judgment — 
"As  you  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren" — 
to  show  that  without  such  valida- 
tion a  claim  of  loyalty  to  Jesus 
will  not  be  recognized  in  the 
court  of  last  resort.  What  higher 
authority  could  you  ask? 

Our  Part  in  Today's  World 

The    missionary    task    for    our  j 
generation    involves    putting    the  j 
principles  of  Jesus  into  action  in  | 
areas  of  experience  such  as :  solv- 1 
ing    labor    problems,    improving 
human  relationships  of  friend  to 
friend,  teaching  the  values  of  per- 
sonality, building  effective  inter- 
national action. 

It  also  means  the  taking  of  the 
message  of  the  Christian  way  of 
life  into  geographical  areas  which 
are  still  untouched  by  the  Chris- 
tian message.  There  are  still  parts 
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I  Questions  lor  Discussion 

I      1.  Name    as    many    ways    as 

|  you  can  whereby  we  may  share 

]  the  best  we  know  with  the  peo- 

j  pies  of  other  lands. 

|      2.  Do    any    of   these   ways   of 

I  sharing     make     it     unnecessary 

!  longer    to    maintain    representa- 

|  tives  in  other  lands  who  shall  in- 

|  terpret  our  Christian  message  of 

I  brotherhood? 

|      3.  Do  you  feel  our  Christian  re- 

\  ligion    has   the    answer   for    the 

|  hunger  of  the  world? 

|      4.  What  ways  can  you  men- 

!  tion  in  which  Christian  mission- 

|  aries  have  promoted  world  broth- 

I  erhood? 

I      5.  What  are  new  types  of  mis- 

|  sionary    work?    Why    has    this 

!  wide  diversification  become  nec- 

j  essary? 

I      6.  In  what  ways  is  the  mission- 

|  ary  always  a  pioneer? 

|      7.  Can       governmental       pro- 

i  grams    such   as   the   Point   Four 

I  plan  ever  completely  take  over 

|  the  work  of  the  church  in  needy 

I  areas  of  the  world? 


:|  of  the  world  to  which  the  message 
J  of  Jesus  has  never  been  taken; 
]  and  there  are,  also,  countries 
]  which  have  hitherto  permitted  the 
•j  Christian  church  to  enter  but 
j  which  are  now  closing  their  doors. 
j  An  awareness  of  these  facts 
j  helps  us  to  see  how  tremendous 
j  is  the  task  before  us.  The  great- 
Iness  of  the   task,  however,   does 


not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Chris- 
tian church  and  all  those  who 
have  accepted  the  Christian  re- 
ligion are  committed  to  it.  Bishop 
Azariah  of  India  has  the  baptized 
members  of  his  churches  place 
their  hands  on  their  heads  and  re- 
peat, "I  am  a  baptized  Christian. 
Woe  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel." 

Do  we  Christians  not  need  to 
discover  how  we  can  help  meet 
the  needs  of  the  hungiy  of  the 
world?  In  India,  in  the  autumn 
of  1953,  the  six-year  drought 
which  had  made  a  desert  of  parts 
of  the  country  was  partially  re- 
lieved when  an  almost  normal 
rainfall  returned.  But  the  effects 
on  millions  of  people  of  a  long 
period  of  semi-starvation  wear  off 
very  slowly.  Food  is  needed  to 
supplement  the  bare  subsistence 
diet  which  is  normal  for  the  coun- 
try if  the  people  are  to  recover 
rapidly.  Because  relations  be- 
tween India  and  the  United  States 
have  been  strained,  acts  of  non- 
political  humanitarianism  can 
help  the  Indian  people  remember 
that  Christian  America  has  never 
let  them  down  and  will  continue 
its  friendship  in  spite  of  misun- 
derstandings between  govern- 
ments. 

Let  us  give  out  of  our  huge 
surpluses  in  America,  through 
Church  World  Service  projects, 
and  through  CARE.  We  who  have 
much  must  share  with  those  who 
have  little. 


Suggested  Hymns:  O  Zion  Haste;  Heralds  of  Christ,  Who  Bear  the 
King's  Commands;  Light  of  the  World, 
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A  Voice  in  a  Wilderness 

1.  To  receive  inspiration  from  the  life  of  a  great  Negro  singer. 

2.  To  survey  the  prevalence  of  prejudice  in  our  land  and  group. 

3.  To  see  how  race  prejudices  can  be  overcome. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Luke  10:25-37 
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Ambassadors  of  good  will  are 
of  many  kinds.  Because  music  is 
a  universal  language  it  is  easier 
to  bridge  racial  and  national  bar- 
riers with  song  than  with  any 
other  medium.  A  Christian  Negro 
singer  is  making  her  contribution 
to  good  will  through  the  dedica- 
tion of  her  talents  to  promote 
brotherhood. 

Meet  This  Ambassador 

Mrs.  Rosa  Page  Welch,  whose 
life  and  influence  is  the  basis  of 
this  topic,  has  been  acclaimed  for 
her  ability  to  sway  her  audience 
and  leave  a  benediction  on  all, 
and  for  the  rare  combination  of 
musical  talent  and  spiritual  in- 
sight which  she  possesses.  She  has 
been  praised  for  the  delicate 
timbre  of  her  voice  and  for  her 
unsurpassed  interpretations  of 
both  sacred  and  formal  music. 
Yet  most  impressive  is  her  ability 
to  impart  to  her  listeners  her  deep 
spirituality,  and  this  is  most 
marked  in  her  moving  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Negro  spirituals 
which  she  sings  without  accom- 
paniment. 

In  her  work  as  an  ambassador 


of   good  will   in   interracial  rela- 
tions Mrs.  Welch  has  sung  before 
youth  groups  and  adults  through- 
out  the    United    States.    She    has  \ 
conducted    courses   in    interracial  j 
understanding  at  inter-group  and  j 
interdenominational      conferences  j 
of  young  people,  and  has  contrib-  \ 
uted     greatly     toward    improved  j 
race   relations   wherever   she   has  \ 
been  heard. 

Mrs.  Welch  studied  m  Chicago  | 
at  Kimball  Hall  and  at  the  Amer-  | 
ican  Conservatory  of  Music.   She 
has  also  done  special  work  in  re-  I 
ligious   education  at  the   Univer-  j 
sity  of  Chicago.  She  was  born  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States;    was    graduated   from   the 
Southern     Christian     Institute,     a 
mission  school  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ    at    Edwards,    Mississippi; 
and    has    taught    academic    and 
music  courses  in  southern  schools. 
Several   years    ago   she   chose   to 
devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to  the 
field    of    religion    and    interracial 
good  will. 

The  singer  has  appeared  on  the 
radio  and  concert  stage,  in  sacred 
concerts  at  state,  international, 
and  world  Christian  conventions. 
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She  guided  the  singing  at  the 
meeting  founding  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  United  States  of  America  in 
1950,  and  at  the  Division  of  For- 
eign Missions  Assembly  in  To- 
ronto and  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  Quadrennial,  both 
held  in  1952.  She  has  been  soloist 
and  song  leader  at  countless  de- 
nominational and  interdenomina- 
tional meetings  in  our  country. 

Mrs.  Welch  is  the  mother  of  a 
son  serving  with  the  Armed 
Forces  overseas  and  a  daughter 
graduated  from  Roosevelt  College 
in  Chicago.  In  1951  she  was 
awarded  the  annual  citation  for 
"Distinguished  Service  in  the 
Cause  of  Brotherhood"  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

She  Blazes  a  Trail 

One  of  the  editors  of  The  Chris- 
tian Evangelist,  upon  hearing  her 
sing,  wrote:  "We  were  privileged 
to  hear  Mrs.  Welch  in  her  very 
first    appearance    in    the    Orient 
when  she  sang  at  the  regular  serv- 
ice of  the  Union  Church  in  Tokyo. 
We  saw  at  once  the  profound  im- 
pression she  is  going  to  make  as 
she  sings  her  simple  songs  in  the 
interracial  setting  of  the  turbulent 
East.  It  is  one  thing  to  hear  Rosa 
Page  Welch  sing  'Let  Us   Break 
Bread  Together  on  Our  Knees'  in 
Cleveland,   Ohio;   it  is   quite   an- 
!  other    to    hear    this    challenging 
I  sentiment  in  Tokyo,  in  a  church 
!  but    recently    rebuilt    out    of   the 
|  ruins     of    war,     and    within     six 
!  months  of  the  ending  of  a  foreign 
j  occupation  and  the  signing  of  a 
|  treaty   of  peace.   Then   she   sang 
'There   Is    a   Balm   in   Gilead   to 
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Make  the  Nations  Whole.'  Did 
ever  any  missionary,  however  ca- 
pable or  sincere,  move  an  audi- 
ence with  the  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian gospel  as  the  hope  of  our 
stricken  humanity  as  did  Rosa 
Page  Welch  that  day  in  Tokyo? 
.  .  .  Who  can  measure  the  pro- 
found results  for  good  that  will 
follow  her  visits  as  she  blazes  a 
path  of  Christian  good  will 
around  the  world?" 

The  Challenge  of  Her  World  Outlook 

"In  every  country  I  visited,  the 
first  question  people  always  asked 
was  about  Negro-white  relations 
in  America."  This  was  the  com- 
ment of  Mrs.  Welch  when  she  re- 
turned from  the  eight-month-long 
mission  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Near  East  under  the  sponsorship 
of  United  States  church  women. 

"In  Africa,"  Mrs.  Welch  added, 
"the  second  question  that  was 
asked  was,  'Do  Negroes  and 
whites  in  America  go  to  the  same 
church?' " 

Some  of  the  questions  came 
from  the  distortions  of  Com- 
munist propaganda;  some  from 
sources  like  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
the  singer  said.  Noted  for  her 
work  in  race  relations  in  this 
country,  Mrs.  Welch  gave  them 
realistic  answers,  citing  both  the 
problems  that  exist  and  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  toward 
solving  them. 

Lessons  in  the  Wilderness 

1.  She  helps  us  know  that  all 
people  belong  to  the  family  of 
God.  There  is  no  race  or  color  but 
that  there  are  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  strong  Christian  leader- 
ship, men  and  women  who  have 


improved  the  world  as  a  place  to 
live.  By  remembering  this,  we  will 
not  be  so  quick  to  condemn. 

2.  That  we  must  respect  people 
for  their  own  worth.  We  lose  our 
indifference  and  distrust  of  peo- 
ple when  we  know  them;  for  al- 
most all  the  people  we  know  have 
about  them  many  worth-while 
characteristics  and  abilities.  We 
distrust  people  when  we  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 
enough  about  them. 

Sometimes  we  come  to  respect 
other  persons  for  their  own  worth 
when  we  discover  that  they  have 
ability  to  do  things,  and  that  they 
are  quietly  working  to  accomplish 
their  tasks,  believing  that  in  the 
long  run  their  work  will  count. 

We  show  our  respect  for  others 
by  taking  equality  for  granted,  in 
our  own  thinking,  in  street  cars, 
and  public  places;  by  small  cour- 
tesies, by  asking  and  giving  infor- 
mation, by  honoring  the  work 
and  worth  of  others  of  whatever 
race,  by  acknowledging  the  au- 
thority of  someone  who  knows 
much  about  a  given  subject  or 
who  does  something  well,  whether 
he  be  white  or  black. 

An  Interest  in  All  People 

Pride  in  race  is  a  confession  of 
weakness.  A  real  man  is  anxious 
to  rely  on  his  own  personal  abili- 
ties and  efforts.  We  are  all  "one 
family."  Under  God  we  dare  not 
adopt  the  attitude  of  feeling  sorry 
for  people  who  are  not  of  our 
race.  Let  us  learn  to  accept  every 
human  being  for  what  he  is 
worth;  let  us  look  through  race 
and  see  personality. 

The  Christian  cultivates  a  sin- 
cere, sympathetic  interest  in  all 
people.  This  often  takes  the  form 


Questions   for   Discussion 

1.  Would  you  object  to  having  i 
a    member    of    another    race    on 
your  ball  team? 

2.  Is  it  fair  to  judge  a  whole 
race  by  the  acts  of  a  few  of  its 
members? 

3.  How     could     we     develop 
more    friends    among*  people    of  I 
other  races? 

4.  What  is  the  Christian  view 
of  race  relations?  Discuss  this  in 
the  light  of  Galatians  3:28.  What  j 
practical    application    does    this  I 
have? 

5.  In   John    7:45-53,    what    evi-  \ 
dence    was   there   against   Jesus 
to    have    Him    condemned?    Ac- 
cording  to  verses  48,  49  what  ar- 1 
gument  was  used  against  Him?  [ 
What  demand  for  justice  is  made  j 
in    verse    51?    What    answer    is! 
made  in  verse  52?  Do  we  ever 
have  prejudices  like  this? 


of  something  like  curiosity,  which  | 
is  much  better  than  indifference,  j 
Find    yourself    asking    questions  j 
about  people  you  see :   I  wonder  j 
what  his  ambitions  are?  I  wonder  j 
what  he  likes  to  do,  at  home,  at  j 
school,  in  the  service?  How  would  j 
I  feel  if  I  were  he?  I  wonder  what 
he  thinks  of  me?  This  is  living — 
real,    adventurous    living.    It    re- 
quires imagination,  just  as  much 
imagination  as  it  takes  to  write  a 
poem  or  paint  a  picture.  To  feel 
at  one  with  a  man  we  must  use 
all   our   creative   thought   to   put 
ourselves  in  his  place.  If  we  do 
this,  we  will  realize  that  souls  we 
meet  usually  have  sorrows  enough 
of  their   own  without  having   to 
suffer     the     onslaughts     of     our 
egotism. 
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Light  in  Her  Darkness 

1.  To  receive  inspiration  from  the  life  of  Helen  Keller. 

2.  To  gain  determination  to  overcome  handicaps. 

3.  To  see  the  role  of  faith  and  a  sense  of  vocation  in  life. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Psalm  96;  Matt.  5:44 


\  The  Story  of  a  Wonderful  Woman 

A  few  lives  in  history  are 
I  stranger  than  fiction.  Most  of  us 
j  are  endowed  with  our  normal 
senses  and  we  move  about  our 
world  living  ordinary  lives.  Oc- 
casionally we  encounter  the  per- 
son who  has  to  rise  above  great 
handicaps  and  live  an  eventful 
life  inspiring  multitudes.  Such  a 
one  is  Helen  Keller. 

Born  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama, 
June  27,  1880,  Helen  Keller  came 
from  famous  families  on  both  her 
mother's  and  father's  sides.  Her 
mother  was  related  to  the  Hales, 
the  Everetts,  and  the  Adams  fam- 
ilies of  Boston.  Her  father  came 
from  the  Lee  and  Spottswood 
families  of  Virginia. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  months, 
Helen  Keller  w7as  suddenly  bereft 
of  sight  and  hearing  by  an  illness 
diagnosed    as    brain    fever.    Not 
until  Helen  was  nearly  seven  did 
her  teacher,  Anne  Sullivan,  a  girl 
of  twenty,  come  to  her  from  Bos- 
ton,   Mass.    This    had    been    ar- 
ranged  through   the    sympathetic 
|  interest  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
|  whose  advice  had  been  sought  by 
I  Helen's  parents.  After  that  time, 
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the  two — teacher  and  pupil — 
were  inseparable  until  the  death 
of  Anne  Sullivan  in  1935.  Anne 
Sullivan  had  been  trained  in  the 
famous  Perkins  Institution  in  New 
England,  which  aids  the  blind  and 
the  deaf. 

Persistence  of  a  Teacher 

The  little  blind  children  at 
Perkins  Institution  had  made  a 
doll  for  Helen.  Miss  Sullivan  be- 
gan her  training  with  the  doll, 
trying  to  connect  objects  with 
letters  by  spelling  "d-o-1-1"  in  the 
manual  alphabet  into  the  child's 
hand.  Helen  quickly  learned  the 
letters  but  did  not  know  that  she 
was  spelling  a  word  or  that  words 
existed.  In  the  days  that  followed, 
she  learned  to  spell  many  more 
words. 

At  one  time,  she  and  her 
teacher  were  standing  beside  the 
outdoor  pump  while  someone  was 
drawing  water.  Miss  Sullivan  put 
Helen's  hand  under  the  spout,  and 
as  the  cool  water  gushed  over  the 
child's  hand,  Miss  Sullivan  spelled 
into  the  other  hand  the  word 
"w-a-t-e-r,"  first  slowly  and  then 
rapidly.     Suddenly     the     signals 


crossed  Helen's  consciousness 
with  a  meaning.  She  then  stooped 
and  touched  the  earth  and  de- 
manded its  letter-name  and  by 
nightfall  of  that  day  she  had 
learned  thirty  more  words. 

A  few  years  later  Helen  Keller 
expressed  a  desire  to  speak.  Miss 
Sarah  Fuller  became  her  first 
speech  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan 
labored  to  spell  out  hosts  of  books 
for  her  pupil,  until  her  eyesight 
was  imperiled.  When  Miss  Sulli- 
van married  a  well-known  literary 
critic,  Helen  went  to  live  with  the 
Macy's,  and  both  husband  and 
wife  helped  her  with  her  studies. 
In  1904  the  blind  and  deaf  girl 
graduated  from  Radcliffe  College. 
Her  autobiography  and  articles  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  soon 
brought  her  national  prominence. 
She  formed  the  acquaintances  of 
great  men  and  women  all  over 
the  world.  During  her  life  she  has 
traveled  over  the  world  on  lecture 
tours  and  has  received  recognition 
from  many  governments. 

Walter  Pitkin  named  her 
among  the  four  most  distin- 
guished women  in  America  in 
Good  Housekeeping.  The  Pictorial 
Review  gave  her  the  1932 
Achievement  Prize  of  $5,000, 
which  she  gave  in  turn  to  be  used 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  which  she  organized  is  aid- 
ing many  deaf -blind  people  to  be 
rehabilitated.  Her  visits  to  vet- 
erans and  soldiers  in  hospitals  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  thousands  of  war  casualties, 
and  she  has  given  cheer  and  en- 
couragement to  many. 

In  1914  Miss  Polly  Thomson  be- 
came associated  with  Miss  Keller 
and  has  made  her  services  indis- 


pensable. After  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Macy,  Helen  Keller  moved  to  the 
country  near  New  York  City.  In 
1946,  during  her  trip  of  investiga- 
tion in  Europe,  the  white  frame  I 
house  in  which  she  had  been  liv- 1 
ing  and  where  she  had  collected  I 
so  many  mementos  of  a  rich  and  1 
busy    life,    was    burned    to    the  I 
ground.    On    her    return,    friends  f 
rallied  to  her  cause  and  helped  to  I 
rebuild  the  house. 

Darkness  That  Is  Tragic 

Many  blind  people  know  phy-  i 
sical  darkness.  Yet  there  is  a  dark-  1 
ness  more  dense  than  physical  I 
blindness.  When  Jesus  was  going  1 
about  teaching,  those  who  were  j 
his  closest  friends  said  of  him  j 
that  he  was  like  a  light  in  the  | 
world.  On  doubt  he  shed  the  light  1 
of  truth;  on  ignorance,  wisdom;  j 
on  dishonor,  honesty;  on  coward- 1 
ice,  courage;  on  injustice,  justice.  f 
Wherever  he  walked,  wherever  he  \ 
shed  the  radiance  of  his  gracious-  j 
ness,  kindness,  and  love,  it  was  as  I 
if  a  glowing  light  flooded  all  the  | 
earth. 

Here  and  there  we  find  people  [ 
who  also  are  like  a  light  in  the  \ 
world.  Wherever  they  go,  they  j 
bring  others  happiness  and  joy,  j 
kindness  and  a  quiet  understand-  \ 
ing.  Those  who  know  them  re-  j 
joice  in  their  presence.  Such  a  per-  j 
son  is  Helen  Keller. 

One  Who  Conquered 

Paul,  at  last  in  Rome  where  he  I 
had  so  long  wished  to  preach  the  j 
Gospel,    was    confined    in    prison 
and  chained  to  the  wrist  of  a  Ro- 
man  legionnaire   day   and  night. 
Nevertheless  he  preached  to  those  j 
who  came  to  see  him,  converted 
his  guards,  and  wrote  to  his  Phil- 
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ippian  friends  that  his  imprison- 
ment had  actually  proved  an 
advantage  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  for  Roman  soldiers,  cap- 
tains, slaves,  ladies  were  alike 
gripped  by  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
in  chains  who  could  surmount  his 
difficulties  with  a  faith  that  was 
triumphant. 

When  the  Hindu  runs  against 
difficulties,  according  to  E.  Stan- 
ley Jones,  he  usually  says,  "What 
can  I  do?  My  Karma  (fate)  is 
bad."  But  Paul  could  be  "pressed 
on  every  side,  yet  not  straitened; 
perplexed,  yet  not  unto  despair; 
pursued,  yet  not  forsaken;  smitten 
down,  yet  not  destroyed."  ( 2  Cor. 
4:8,9). 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  distinguishes  a  great 
personality? 

2.  What  secrets  of  great  living 
does  Helen  Keller  reveal? 

3.  Are  goals  essential  to  suc- 
cessful living? 

4.  How  can  you  know  your 
good  points  and  your  weak- 
nesses? 

5.  What  effect  does  devotion 
to  a  great  cause  have  upon  a 
personality? 

6.  Relate  difficulties  you  have 
seen  people  conquer  through 
faith. 


Wake  Up  and  Serve 

Marie  M.  Hiebner 

What  am  I  doing  here,  sleeping  and  sighing, 

When  the  millions  about  me  are  weeping  and  dying; 

Millions  whose  lives  I  could  have  made  gay, 

By  those  kind,  cheerful  words  I  neglected  to  say? 

They're  paying  a  price  I  too  have  deserved; 

My  pursuit  was  noble,  but,  oh,  how  I  swerved. 

There  is  still  chance  for  victory,  no  one  has  won; 

The  wrongs  I  have  done  cannot  be  undone. 

But  I  am  no  coward,  I'll  face  and  I'll  pay 

Even  with  pleasure,  and  't  will  be  a  great  day 

When  I  know  I  have  paid  what  I  owe  to  the  dying — 

What  I  owe  to  these  millions  mournfully  crying. 

But  what  am  I  doing  here  musing  thus, 

These  millions  are  dying  around  us. 

I  must  do  what  I'm  saying  in  voice  so  low; 

I  will  wake  up  and  live;  I  will  get  up  and  go: 

I  can  stay  no  longer  asleep  and  sighing, 

While  these  millions  about  me  are  hungry  and  dying. 

— Builders 
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Remember  that  junior  high 
camp  or  senior  conference  you 
went  to  years  ago?  Perhaps  it  was 
a  national  youth  fellowship  as- 
sembly or  a  U.C.Y.M.  "regional." 
It  was  a  great  experience,  wasn't 
it?  How  about  having  the  same 
experience  this  summer  or  fall? 
There  will  be  great  meetings  to 
attend.  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  will  do  what  they  can  to 
help  you  to  go.  But,  as  always, 
there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  of  going  about  it.  At  the  risk 
of  being  dull,  we  want  to  sketch 
the  right  way  so  you  won't  get 
all  fouled  up. 

Decide  just  as  soon  as  possible 
what  conference  you  want  to  at- 
tend. We  are  printing  this  ad- 
vance calendar,  You  Are  Invited, 
each  month  to  let  you  know  what 
meetings  are  near  you.  Don't  ex- 
pect to  trek  across  the  continent. 
Your  travel  time  and  pocketbook 
won't  allow  it. 

Write  to  the  sponsoring  organ- 
ization and  get  all  the  information 
you  can.  Get  your  registration 
started  to  make  certain  that  you 
will  be  included  in  the  conference. 
We  find  that  some  meetings  are 
delegated  affairs  and  only  those 
elected  can  go.  Get  your  name  in 
and  fees  paid  early. 

At  the  earliest  possible  time  talk 
it  over  with  your  unit  chaplain. 
He  cannot  make  any  last  minute 
arrangements.  But,  given  time,  he 
can  be  a  great  help  to  you.  He 
can  check  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  meeting  has  been  prop- 
erly authorized.  If  it  has  not,  he 


will  be  glad  to  inquire  about  it. 
If  it  has,  he  will  help  you  make 
proper  arrangements. 

The  arrangements  that  can  be 
made  will  depend  upon  the  I 
branch  of  the  service  you  are  in  j 
and  your  status  on  the  base.  It  j 
may  also  depend  upon  how  active  I 
you  are  in  the  chapel  program. 
Usually  you  will  find  that  you  j 
can  be  given  permissive  travel ; 
orders  or  administrative  absence  I 
orders  which  will  make  it  possi- 1 
ble  for  you  to  attend  without  I 
costing  you  leave  or  furlough  i 
time.  Your  trip  must  be  at  no  j 
cost  to  the  government.  Ten  days  j 
is  about  the  limit.  It  will  be  best  | 
to  choose  a  meeting  close  enough  j 
so  that  travel  is  not  a  problem. ! 

Last  summer  several  young  peo- 1 
pie  of  the  armed  forces  attended  | 
denominational  or  interdenomi-  j 
national  meetings.  We  hope  that  j 
this  year  there  will  be  many  j 
more.  The  churches  want  you  to  j 
come.  Special  quotas  have  been  | 
set  up  for  you  in  several  confer- 1 
ences.  You  have  a  real  contribu-  j 
tion  to  make  in  representing  the  | 
young  people  in  the  service.  You  j 
will  find  it  to  be  a  great  expe-  j 
rience.  How  about  beginning  I 
right  now  to  make  your  plans. 

The  following  calendar  is  an  un- 
official list  of  many  of  the  confer- 
ences that  are  planned.  We  run 
this  calendar  as  a  regular  feature 
in  The  Link.  The  information  is 
listed  in  this  order:  date,  place  of 
meeting,  name  of  event,  and  ad- 1 
dress  to  write  for  more  informa-  j 
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YOU  ARE  JNVITED  .      j^g^ 

Events  are  listed  by  time,  place,  name,  and  address  for  obtaining  information. 
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June  30-July  6:  Urbana,  111.,  WESTMINSTER  FELLOWSHIP  NATIONAL  AS- 
SEMBLY; Dept.  of  Youth  Work,  1105  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

July  2-4:  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  OLDER  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  ADULTS  (EUB); 
1900  Knott  Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 

July  3-7:  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  BAPTIST  RURAL  LIFE  CONVOCATION;  Assem- 
bly Reg.,  c/o  The  Amer.  Bapt.  Assembly,  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

July  5-11:  Syracuse,  Ind.,  OAKWOOD  ASSEMBLY  (EUB);  1900  Knott  Build- 
ing, Dayton  2,  Ohio 

July  9-11:  Bloomington,  111.,  YOUNG  ADULT  CAMP  (EUB);  1900  Knott  Build- 
ing, Dayton  2,  Ohio 

July  9-11:  Lafayette,  Ind.,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  METHODIST  MEN; 
Gen.  Board  of  Lay  Activ.,  740  Rush  Street,  Chicago  11,  111. 

July  12-18:  Lomira,  Wis.,  STATE  CONVENTION  AND  YOUTH  CAMP  (EUB); 
1900  Knott  Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 

July  17-24:  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN 
BAPTIST  LAYMEN;  Assembly  Reg.,  c/o  The  Amer.  Bapt.  Assembly,  Green 
Lake,  Wis. 

July  17-24:  Williamsport,  Pa.,  REGIONAL  YOUTH  LEADERSHIP  WORKSHOP; 
Youth  Department,  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

July  17-25:  Bayshore  Park,  Sebewaing,  Mich.,  ASSEMBLY,  YOUTH  AND 
ADULTS  (EUB);  1900  Knott  Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 

July  18-24:  Grimes,  Iowa,  IOWA  TRAINING  CONFERENCE  (UCYM);  J.  O. 
Nelson,  525  Sixth  Avenue,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa 

July  18-25:  Vermillion,  Ohio,  SUMMER  ASSEMBLY  (EUB);  1900  Knott  Build- 
ing, Dayton  2,  Ohio 

July  19-23:  Estes  Park  Colorado,  NATIONAL  YOUNG  ADULT  ASSEMBLY; 
Allen  S.  Ellsworth,  Nat'l  Bd.  of  YMCA's,  291  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.Y. 

July  19-25:  Livingston,  Mont,  SUMMER  ASSEMBLY  (EUB);  1900  Knott  Build- 
ing, Dayton  2,  Ohio 

July  19-25:  Findley  Lake,  N.Y.,  BIBLE  CONFERENCE  (EUB);  1900  Knott 
Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 

July  19-30:  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  METHODIST  LEADERSHIP  AND  LABORATORY 
SCHOOL;  Dept.  of  Leadership  Education,  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

July  21-24:    Silver  Bay,  N.Y.;   CONFERENCE   ON   HUMAN  RELATIONS   IN 
INDUSTRY;  William  F.  Meyer,  Nat'l  Bd.  of  Y.M.C.A.'s,  291  Broadway,  New 
York  7,  N.Y. 
;  July   22-29:    Lake   Junaluska,    N.C.,    METHODIST   YOUTH    CONVOCATION; 

Rev.  Argyle  Knight,  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
|  July   23-August    1:    Tewkesbury,    Mass.,    SUMMER   ASSEMBLY    (EUB);    1900 
!      Knott  Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 
|  July   24-25:    Green   Lake,    Wis.,    WISCONSIN    BAPTIST    LAYMEN;    Assembly 

Reg.,  The  Amer.  Bapt.  Assembly,  Green  Lake,  Wis. 
I  July  24-28:   Washington,   D.C.,   WORLD'S   CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR   UNION 
CONVENTION;  1201  East  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

July  24-31:    Green  Lake,   Wis.,   RADIO-TV   WORKSHOP;   Assembly   Reg.,    c/o 
The  Amer.  Bapt.  Assembly,  Green  Lake,  Wis. 
I  July  26-30:  West  Milton,  Pa.,  BIBLE  CONFERENCE  (EUB);  1900  Knott  Build- 
ing, Dayton  2,  Ohio 
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July  26-August  3:    Topeka,  Kan.,   SUMMER  ASSEMBLY    (EUB);    1900   Knott 

Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 
July  31-August  1:  West  Milton,  Pa.,  SIXTH  MEN'S  CONGRESS   (EUB);  1900 

Knott  Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 
July  31-August  7:  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  NATIONAL  RECREATION  LABORATORY; 

Assembly  Reg.,  c/o  The  Amer.  Bapt.  Assembly,  Green  Lake,  Wis. 
July  31-August  8:  Reed  City,  Mich.,  ASSEMBLY  YOUTH  AND  ADULTS  (EUB); 

1900  Knott  Building,  Davton  2,  Ohio 
August     1-6:     Marshall,     Missouri,     MISSOURI     TRAINING     CONFERENCE 

(UCYM);  Martha  Miller,  101  East  McCarty,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
August  1-8:  Jennings  Lodge,  Ore.,  JENNINGS  LODGE  SUMMER  ASSEMBLY 

(EUB):  1900  Knott  Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 
August  1-8:   Nashville,  Tenn.,  SOUTH  CENTRAL  TRAINING  CONFERENCE 

( UCYM ) ;  Don  Newbv,  79  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
August  1-8:   Spruce  Creek,  Pa.,  PENNSYLVANIA  TRAINING  CONFERENCE 

(UCYM);  Martin  Hopkins,  2403  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
August  3-8:  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  SUMMER  ASSEMBLY  (EUB);  1900  Knott  Build- 
ing, Dayton  2,  Ohio 
August  8-14:  Salisaw,  Okla.,  OKLAHOMA  TRAINING  CONFERENCE  (UCYM); 

Mrs.  Vivian  Reno,  902  Braniff  Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
August  8-15:  Collettsville,  N.C.,  SOUTHEASTERN  TRAINING  CONFERENCE 

(UCYM);  Don  Newby,  79  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
August  9-14:   Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  YOUTH  CAMP   (EUB);   1900  Knott  Building,  \ 

Dayton  2,  Ohio 
August    9-15:    Santa    Cruz,    Cal.,    SIXTH    QUADRENNIAL    OF    COVENANT  m 

YOUTH;  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  Church,  5101   N.   Francisco,   Chicago 

25,  111. 
August  11-20:  Fayetteville,  Ark,  METHODIST  YOUTH  LEADERSHIP  WORK-  m 

SHOP;  Youth  Department,  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
August    14-21:     Green    Lake,    Wis.,    NATIONAL    CHRISTIAN    EDUCATION  U 

CONFERENCE;  American  Baptist  Assembly,  Green  Lake,  Wis.  ui 

August  15-20:   Elmdale,  Kan.,  KANSAS  TRAINING  CONFERENCE    (UCYM);        f( 

Milton  Vogel,  327  Topeka  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
August   15-22:    Naperville,   111.,   YOUTH   CAMP    (EUB);    1900   Knott   Building,  P 

Dayton  2,   Ohio  0 

August    15-22:    Winnipesaukee,    N.H.,    EASTERN    TRAINING    CONFERENCE  !       ij 

(UCYM);  Walter  Theissen,  20  Grosvenor  Square,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  I] 

August  16-20:  Salina,  Kan.,  OLDER  YOUTH  CAMP  (EUB);  1900  Knott  Build-  f 

ing,  Dayton  2,  Ohio  j 

August   18-23:    Long  Beach,   Cal,   56th   NATIONAL   YOUTH   CONVENTION-         I 

UNITED   PRESBYTERIAN;    209    Ninth    Street,    Pittsburgh   22,    Pa.  n 

August  20-28:  Chicago  Vicinity,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  METHODIST         V 

YOUTH:  Rev.  Jameson  Jones,  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn.  f 

August    22-29:    Lake    Geneva,    Wis.,    CENTRAL    TRAINING    CONFERENCE 

(UCYM);  79  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
August    23-27:     Anderson,     Ind.,     NATIONAL    YOUTH     CONFERENCE     OF  ! 

CHURCH  OF  BRETHREN;  Ch.  of  Breth.,  22  S.  State  Street,  Elgin,  111. 
August   24-26:    Randolph,    Wis.,   YOUNG    CALVINIST    FEDERATION    CON- 
FERENCE; Richard  Postma,  44  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 
August  26-29:  Portland,  Ore.,  INTERNAT'L  YOUTH  FELLOWSHIP-CHURCH 

OF  GOD;  Tom  A.  Smith,  Box  67,  Anderson,  Ind. 
August   27-September   4:    Centerville,   Md.,   CHESAPEAKE    AREA    TRAINING  . 

CONFERENCE   (UCYM);  Phil  Dunnung,  1015  Tatnall  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
August   29-September   4:    Lake    Geneva,    Wis.,    NATIONAL    STUDENT    CON- 
FERENCE (Disciples),  222  S.  Downey  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
September  2-7:  Holland,  Mich.,  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  YOUTH;  Reformed  II 

Church  of  America,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
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A  committee  is  usually  made 
up  of  five  persons — one  does  the 
work,  three  give  him  moral  sup- 
port, and  the  fifth  calls  the  story 
in  to  the  newspaper. 

One  night  three  horsemen  were 
riding  across  an  Eastern  desert. 
As  they  crossed  the  dry  bed  of 
a  river,  a  voice  called  "Halt!" 
They  did  so  and  the  voice  con- 
tinued, telling  them  to  dismount, 
pick  up  some  pebbles,  put  them 
in  their  pockets.  Then  they  heard, 
"You  have  done  as  I  commanded. 
Tomorrow  at  sun-up  you  will  be 
both  glad  and  sorry." 

Mystified,  they  rode  on.  At  sun- 
rise they  reached  into  their 
pockets,  and  found  that  the  peb- 
bles were  diamonds,  rubies  and 
other  precious  stones.  Then  they 
thought  of  the  warning.  And  they 
were  both  glad  and  sorry — glad 
they  had  taken  some,  sorry  they 
had  not  taken  more! 

A  group  of  American  tourists 
were  being  guided  through  an 
ancient  castle  in  Europe.  "This 
place,"  they  were  told,  "is  600 
years  old.  Not  a  stone  in  it  has 
been  touched,  nothing  altered, 
nothing  replaced  in  all  those 
years." 

"Well,"  said  one  woman  drily, 
"they  must  have  the  same  land- 
lord I  have." 
48 


A  man  who  took  great  pride 
in  his  lawn  had  a  heavy  crop  of 
dandelions.  After  trying  every 
known  device  to  get  rid  of  them, 
he  wrote  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  enumerating  all  the 
things  he  had  tried,  and  ending, 
"What  shall  I  do  now?" 

In  due  course  came  a  reply, 
"We  suggest  you  learn  to  love 
them." 

Daughter:  "Why  do  you  object 
to  my  becoming  engaged.  Is  it 
because  of  my  youth?" 

Father:  "Yes.  He's  impossible." 

Upbraiding  his  teen-age  daugh- 
ter for  her  slovenly  appearance, 
a  father  started  in  on  a  tirade  of 
the  faults  of  modern-day  children. 
"Why,  look  at  your  hair,"  he 
snorted.  "It  looks  like  a  mop." 

The  child  looked  up  and  in- 
nocently inquired:  "What's  a 
mop?" 
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"After  this,  Dad,  is  it  OK  if  I  paste  him 
one  first,  and  then  turn  the  other 
cheek?* ' 


The  Parable  of  the  Two  Shadows 

Safed  the  Sage 

KIOW  IT  CAME  TO  PASS  in  the  summer  that  I  so- 
journed  by  the  side  of  a  Little  Lake  that  lay  to  the 
westward  of  my  habitation.  And  there  was  an  evening  when 
I  watched  the  Sun  as  it  was  going  down,  and  behold  it 
was  Glorious.  And  as  I  turned  away  from  it  and  entered 
my  dwelling,  behold  my  own  Shadow  went  before  me,  and 
climbed  up  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  Room  as  I  entered. 
And  as  I  went  forward,  lo,  another  Shadow  rose  upon  the 
wall,  and  it  was  like  unto  the  first,  even  mine  own  Shadow. 
And  I  marveled  much  that  one  man  should  cast  Two 
Shadows.  And  the  Thing  Seemed  Passing  Strange. 

But  the  reason  was  this,  that  the  Sun  as  it  was  going 
down  shone  on  the  water  and  was  like  unto  another  Sun, 
and  cast  a  Shadow  even  brighter  and  taller  than  the  Sun 
in  the  Heavens.  For  the  Sun  in  the  Heavens  was  partly 
obscured  by  the  trees;  but  the  Sun  in  the  Lake  cast  its 
reflected  rays  under  the  Branches  and  shone  clearly.  And 
so  it  was  that  in  the  sight  of  men  the  reflected  Sun  was 
brighter  than  the  real  Sun,  and  cast  the  greater  and  taller 
Shadow. 

And  I  thought  within  my  soul  how  to  men  the  vision  of 
the  Most  High  God  is  often  obscured;  and  how  there  be 
men  who  must  see  the  exceeding  brightness  of  His  Person 
by  reflected  light.  And  I  prayed  to  my  God  that  such  light 
of  Him  as  I  may  reflect  might  reveal  to  such  men  as  behold 
it  the  true  glory  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
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